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An intrstng 
exprmnt 
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How your words might be 
compressed into “shorthand” sound 


waves for telephone transmission 


Any time we can speed your voice from telephone 
to telephone with less equipment you're bound to benefit. 


One possible way to do this is by a new transmission 
method which Bell Telephone Laboratories scientists are 
exploring. You might call it “electronic shorthand.” 


Actually, it’s a method by which samples are snipped 
off a speech sound—just enough to identify it—and sent 
by telephone to a receiver that rebuilds the original 


sound. 


The two charts on the right show how this can be 


done even with a short sound like “‘or.’ 


Our scientists are putting further research into this 
idea, which could mean not only improved service but a 
more economical use of lines as well. Voices could be 
sent by fewer electrical signals. And more voices could 
be sent over each wire. 


It’s exploring and developing like this that make 
telephone service the bargain it is. 


LT. 


Working together to bring people together ie . 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


YOUR EAR IS OUR CUSTOMER. Bell Laboratories scientist 
Homer W. Dudley, who originated the “electronic short- 
hand” method of sending speech, studies wave patterns 
made by sounds as you would ordinarily hear them over 
the telephone. To get these sounds from mouth to ear by 
telephone as quickly and efficiently as possible is our 
fundamental job. 


THIS IS THE SOUND “OR.” Chart shows how the oscillo- 
scope records vibrations of the sound “or.” Vibrations 
originate in puffs of air from the larynx when a word is 
spoken. Electronic machines don’t really need all these 
vibrations to recognize the particular sound. 


THIS IS ELECTRONIC SHORTHAND OF THE SOUND “OR.” 
One “pitch period” in three (as against all nine shown 
in upper chart) has been selected for transmission. With 
this system, three times as many voices could theoreti- 
cally travel over the same pair of wires and be rebuilt 
into the total original sounds. 
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this #240 Kodak Vérifax Copier 


SAVEL US 
$20, 
PER YEAR’ 


At Sargent & Company... 


Sargent & Company, New Haven, Conn., leading 
manufacturer of locks and hardware, eliminates re- 
typing and proofreading in order handling. 

Three or four copies are needed of each page in a cus- 
tomer’s order. Now... Sargent & Company gets them in 1 
minute for less than 3¢ each with a Kodak Verifax Copier. 

Only half as many clerks are now assigned to process- 
ing orders, despite a 30% jump in orders handled. And 
what’s most important—there’s never a copying mistake 
or omission. Makes no difference if orders are 50 pages 
long... are written in ink . . . or call for hundreds of dif- 
ferent products in Sargent & Company’s 2,000-item line. 

Half the mail answered without dictation and typing 
Another speedy short cut is followed by Sargent’s produc- 
tion planning department in answering about 50 letters 
a day. 


1. Answers to questions about orders or related sub- 
jects are jotted down in margin or at bottom of letter. 

2. A Verifax copy is made and sent to customer . . 
original letter is filed away. 
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4 Verifax copies are made in 1 minute for less than 3¢ each 
Customers welcome the speedy reply—the convenience 
of not having to dig out carbons of their letters for cross 


reterence. 


To learn about the many other ingenious short cuts 
which Verifax copying has brought to thousands of offices, 
send for free booklet. Or get in touch with your nearest 
Verifax dealer. You'll find him listed in the yellow pages 
of the phone book under “Photocopy Equipment.” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Business Photo Methods Division 
343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y 


Gentlemen: Please send “Short Cuts” booklet, 
and names of near-by dealers. No obligation. 
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Even the wastebasket can go—there’s one inside this desk. 


How to be a “clean desk” man 


you make a clean sweep of desk top 


A new Organized Desk with an ingenious : clutter and desk drawer hodgepodge. 


ability to lend a hand to a man at his work 


eeeeeeeeeeeee PUTT TTT tee ee) eeeecece 


Ever noticed the amount of useless stuff that drifts 
around on top of a desk? And a lot of desk drawers 
too are in the same state of clutter. 

This condition gets in the way of a lot of work. 
It’s the reason why the new Shaw-Walker Organized 
Desk is such a big help in getting things done. 


Move in behind one of these Organized Desks and 
¢: 


) SHAW-WALKE 


i 


bh “Built Like o 








Here’s how it’s done. Work-Organiz- 
ing drawer interiors provide specific 
space for 75% of the things that now 
clutter your desk top. 

There are four revolutionary advances: A double 
capacity letter file, in-drawer wastebasket, in-drawer 
telephone, 4 in-drawer letter trays. Ever hear of 
anything so efficient? 

See these new color-styled Organized Desks at our 
branch or dealer store, or write Shaw-Walker, 
Muskegon 21, Michigan, for pictures, facts. 


Largest Exciusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 21, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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MANAGEMENT POLICIES 
Opinion Surveys as Morale Builders 
To Buy or Lease Which Is Better? 
The Function of the Modern Traffic Department 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL 
The Truck-It-Yourself Story 
Solved: Changing Payroll Problem 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS 
Growing Up, Out, and In 
Windows Show Savings 
New Systems and Equipment 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
Do Your Bulletin Boards Get Attention? 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


How Executives Travel 


SPECIAL INTEREST 
The Five-Billion-Dollar Move 


DEPARTMENTS 
American Business Notes New Books 


Business Tips 48 Business on the March 


Cover Photo Courtesy of Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation 


At the central casting station, 
rolling ingots of aluminum are 
cast directly from “hot metal.” 
Scene is the Kaiser Aluminum 
reduction plant at Mead, Wash., 
from where the ingots are 
shipped to the Trentwood roll- 
ing mill, Spokane, Wash. 


Wert WMonth 


Your January issue will be 
something to start off the year 
with. Ideas for executives being 
our chief stock in trade, there 
will be plenty of them. For 
instance, we delight in helping 
to solve those little problems 
that plague executives. Ever 
get called on to “say a few 
words”? One article will sug- 
gest the proper handling of the 
situation—getting out of it, or 
saying the words. 


. 


Psychologist Donald A. Laird 
comes through with a _ good 
piece on “Psychological Aspects 
of Delegation in Modern Busi- 
ness.”” Lots of help in this one. 
Another top article will cover 
the various considerations in 
executive procurement, provid- 
ing you with material for use in 
the race for top manpower now 
in progress 

* > * 


Controllers will be interested 
in the story of an invoicing 
speed-up that saved a Texas 
steel company time and money. 
There is also a study on reading 
programs. 


$4.00 a Year—35 Cents a Copy 
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Safeguard Your 
Business Secrets 


Now you quickly and easily destroy 
confidential papers and obsolete 
records right in your own office. 


NEW SHREDMASTER 


Bantam V0 


Portable shredding machine designed 
especially for office use, the size 
and weight of a business typewriter! 
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Bantam 10 


The only office paper 
shredding machine that 
destroys confidential pa- 
pers quietly and cleanly. 










Greater capacity, speed 
and safety than ever be- UNREADABLE SHREDS @ 
fore! Compact, modern COME CUT OERE. 9 


design. Exclusive slanted -. wa 
gravity feed speeds shred- oe 
ding of paper in multiple 
thicknesses, tickets, cards, 
coupons and labels. Any- . 
one can operate the F R E E bad 
Bantam 10. Safety throat 
assures protection. Priced 
well within the budget of 
all businesses, 
small. 


Ask for brochure E 








Illustrated descrip- 
tive folder in- 
cludes 10 day free 
trial details. Write 
“BANTAM 10” on 
your letterhead or 
postcard, and mail 
today to: 


large or 








-Zhe SHREDMASTER ‘@..,/. 


9 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y 


Manufacturer f the most mplete ne of 
Office and dustr redding Machines 


A Division 








The Vest-Pocket Course in 
Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP” 


By J. C. Aspley 


Here's a pint-size manual on salesman- 
ship that packs a real wallop! As a re- 


fresher course in the fundamentals of 
selling, over 200,000 copies have been 
bought by companies to give to their 


salesmen, dealers, and to men who want 
to get into selling. 64 pages. 4 by 6 
inches. Send for sample copy, 40 cents. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


1660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 











AMERICAN BUSINESS Aortee... 


Don't Fall for Those Stories 
on “how wonderful it is since we’ve 
taken out our time clocks and now 
trust our employees.” They’re a 
bunch of malarky. Time clocks 
aren’t installed because employers 
don’t trust employees. They’re in- 
stalled because they provide records 
necessary to the adequate fulfill- 
ment of Federal and State laws. 
They’re installed for the protection 
of employee and company alike. 
Without naming names, one of the 
companies which took out its clocks 
during a pending labor dispute has 
reinstalled everything but the 
clocks. The bells are back again. 
Some executives of this company 
have been heard to say, “If we 
could get as much publicity out of 
putting the clocks back as we did 
out of removing them, we'd have 
‘em back in a minute.’’ Some com- 
panies have put clocks back again 
due to sad experiences after the 
removal. 


Start Your Savings Account with 
our money, says the Alton Banking 
& Trust Company, Alton, III. 
Through its Pay ’N Save Program, 
the bank loans money to help 
people get the savings habit. Its 
forced savings plan has two parts: 
One for the customer who borrows 
a specific amount as a savings goal; 
the other for the customer who 
wants to double a loan to gain a 
savings goal at the same time he 
is paying off a loan or purchase. 
After completing regular monthly 
payments, either customer has paid 
off his original debt and reached 
his savings account goal. In ad- 
dition, he gets full interest which 
is paid by check twice a year. 


Gulf Oil Corporation Is Distribut- 
ing an outstanding 36-page booklet, 
“The Industry Nobody Really 
Knows,” to give consumers a better 
understanding of how the oil in- 
dustry gets its job done. The story, 
by Craig Thompson, free-lance 
magazine writer and author, is told 
in terms of the individual experi- 
ences of independent operators who 
have only a contractual relationship 
with any major company. The book 
also points out what has happened 
since 1904, when the Standard Oil 
Company controlled 88 per cent of 
the market, to today, when not a 
single company can claim as much 
as 10 per cent of the total market. 


The book is a beautiful example of 
an industry “piece.” It’s low-pres- 
sure selling of truths that have to 
be told by the oil industry. For a 
copy, write the president, Gulf Oil 
Corporation, P. O. Box 1166, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. It’s free. 


David A. Kerr Wilson Invited All 
his 250 employees to bend an elbow 
with him in his 115-year-old family 
factory near Liverpool, England. 
The occasion was to thank the em- 
ployees for coming through on a 
new project which involved turning 
over part of the former production 
of galley equipment for ocean liners 
to the production of oil heaters. 
Said Mr. Kerr Wilson, “By agreeing 
to disregard some of the previously 
accepted practices, production got 
off to a flying start...I want to 
thank you all for abiding by that 
gentlemen’s agreement. In _ the 
works and in the office, people have 
been prepared to work odd hours; 
lines of demarcation were tempo- 
rarily overlooked, and invaluable 
practical and operational advice has 
been put forward by workers and 
the shop stewards.” And, to quote 
The Voice of Industry, London 
business magazine, “this six-foot- 
two ex-Guards officer strode back 
to the bar and called a toast—to 
‘The Future.’ ” 


An Incentive Compensation Plan 
for employees was among the three 
management proposals approved 
by Studebaker-Packard Cor po- 
ration shareholders in connection 
with the company’s advisory man- 
agement agreement with Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation. The other two 
proposals were a reduction in par 
value of S-P’s stock from $10 to $1 
per share, and option of five million 
shares of unissued stock to Curtiss- 
Wright at $5 per share for a period 
of two years. 


“While 40 Per Cent of the Cost 
of the average manufactured prod- 
uct is in materials handling, this 
adds nothing to the value of the 
product,” says Howard M. Palmer, 
vice-president and general sales 
manager of Lewis-Shepard, Water- 
town, Mass. For this reason, he 
pointed out, it is important that 
individual manufacturers avail 
themselves of modern materials 
handling methods to remain com- 
petitive. The materials handling in- 
dustry has grown 405 per cent in 
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the last 10 years, well above most 
growth industries. Manufacturers, 
especially the smaller companies, 
gre lagging behind the large com- 
panies in materials handling ad- 
vances, even though the savings 
possible would put them into better 
competitive positions. Look over 
some of the larger companies and 
you'll see devices that automate 
handling from the order through 
delivery. 


While They Know That the Cost 
of letters varies widely, depending 
on many factors, executives are 
always interested in average costs. 
Such a breakdown is a feature of 
an interesting booklet put out by 
Leahy and Company, management 
consultants. For steno dictation, 
letter costs range from $0.70 to 
$2.45 for a typical one-half page, 
175-word letter. For machine dic- 
tated letters, from $0.60 to $2.25; 
for guide (Correspondex-type) 
letters, from $0.20 to $0.30; and for 
form letters, from $0.08 to $0.15. 
For a copy of the booklet, “Corre- 
spondence Improvement,” write 
Miss Mona Sheppard, vice-presi- 
dent, Leahy and Company, 337 
West 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


cuts duplicating costs $18,700 a year 
and speeds paperwork for 


D. W. ONAN & SONS IN 


In 1918, D. W. Onan started his 
business in a small, rented garage 
in Minneapolis. Today D. W. Onan 
& Sons Inc. is a leading manufac- 
turer of electric plants with 
world-wide acceptance and use of 
Onan products. 

To produce Onan Electric Gen- 


erating Plants, controls, engines 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
e MINNESOTA 


and generators of many types and 
to distribute them to a power-hun- 
ery world, takes—among other 
things—much paperwork. Xerog- 
raphy, the dry, electrostatic copy- 
ing process, has helped speed this 
paperwork for Onan and cut du- 
plicating costs $18,700 last year 


15,300 masters prepared by XEROGRAPHY last year to speed multiple 
copies of Instruction Manuals @ Parts Catalogs @ Service Bulletins 
Internal Forms @ Instruction Sheets @ Parts Price Lists @ Technical 


Bulletins @ Tool Catalogs @ Plant Model Index @ Sales Bulletins 
Engineering Drawings @ Product Price Lists @ Research Bulletins 


Engineers and Other Profes- 


sional Employees in American ™ 
industry now are earning about 8.6 


per cent more than they earned last 
year, according to a survey just 
distributed to its subscribers by the 
American Management Associ- 


ation’s Executive Compensation 
Service. 

The majority of the companies 
surveyed said they gave salary in- 
creases to their technical and ad- 
ministrative personnel during the 
period covered by the study, which 
was roughly from May 1955 to 
May 1956. The 8.6 per cent over-all 
average increase in annual compen- 
sation reported for this group of 
employees during the year com- 
pares with an increase of about 
4.5 per cent for the previous year. 


Maybe Dean Clarence Mannion, 
Formerly of the Notre Dame Law 
School, won’t be able to muster 
enough force to have the income 
tax abolished, but he’s making a 
mighty good try, in company with 
some strong men. The rushes of his 
new movie, “It’s Here—Forced 
Labor Without Pay,” certainly 
aren’t designed to make any worker 
cheer about his tax deductions. The 
movie will make good material to 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Sales Letters 


Onan has found many applications 
for xerography as suggested by the 
above uses. Originals are copied quick- 
ly by xerography onto masters. These 
masters are used to run off multiple 
copies on an offset duplicator. In this 
way Onan produced 100 current pro- 


Anything written, printed, typed 

or drawn can be quickly copied 

by xerography onto masters for 

duplicating. Copies in the same, 
enlarged, or reduced 
size can be made 
from one or both 
sides of the original 
moterial. 


duction instruction catalogs; over 400 
different bulletins to Onan Service 
Centers: over 500 different instruc- 
tion sheets containing assembling in- 
formation, etc. The Parts Price Lists 
sent to Onan Distributors is one of 
the best applications for xerography 
The original is set up on visible record 
panels, each price typed separately 
on cards which mount on the panel 
When there is a change in price, only 
the card is changed, and the whol 
panel Is quik kly copied by xerography 
onto a master for the new or revised 
page. Thus, with xerography, multiple 
copies can be ready in minutes follow- 
ing an announced change. 


WRITE for “proof of performance” folders showing how 
xerography is saving time and thousands of dol- 
lars for companies of all kinds, large and small. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
56-68X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES AND TORONTO 


XEROGRAPHY 


( ZE-ROG-RA-FEE) 
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The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for 





Built-In 
POCKET 


continuous forms 
or unit sets 


keeps your 


1.D.P. 


TAPE 


At Hand 

















SAVES COSTLY TIME, 

filing and finding 

PREVENTS LOST, misfiled 

or damaged tapes 

MAKES FORM AND TAPE 

a complete identified unit 
POCKETS made to fit 1.D.P. 
TAPE or PUNCHED CARDS 
POSITIONED on the back of any 
desired copy of LITHOSTRIP 
Continuous Forms or LITHOSET 
Unit Form Sets. 


WRITE TODAY for DETAILS and 
FREE SAMPLES of POCKET FORMS 


America 
NY) at 


$00 BITTWER ST $T. LOUIS 15, MO 
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Boom and Bust 


I read with interest the reprint of 
the article, ‘““‘Why the Supermarkets 
Are Booming,” which appeared in the 
August issue of Reader’s Digest 
(AMERICAN BUSINESS, July 1956). 

The market envisioned by Mr. 
Ketcham was a partial reality in 
1938-39, as I was in one. Clarence 
Saunders who, I understand, started 
several chain stores, had two markets 
in Memphis, Tenn., in which you were 
given a pistol-like device with a num- 
ber and a tape. As you walked around, 
you inserted the “gun” in slots by 
each article displayed and pressed 
the trigger. This recorded the pur- 
chase on the tape and sent the article 
to the cashier’s bin whose num- 
ber corresponded with the number 
on your gun. 

Understand he went bankrupt for 
the third or fourth time on this 
venture. 

ROBERT W. TOWNSLEY 
Oakland, Calif. 


Coffee Machines 


We are interested in your article, 
“Coin Operated Machines Are Big 
Business,” in the October issue. Could 
you kindly give us the name of the 
manufacturer or distributor of the 
“Kwik Kafe” coin machine pictured 
on page 13. We know of a firm that 
may be interested in a coffee machine 


K. E. STAMM 
The Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
Archbold, Ohio 


Rudd-Melikian, Inc., Hatboro, Pa. 


Company Museum Movement 


We and our associate, the Worces- 
ter Pressed Steel Co., thank you for 
your September article referring to 
“The Company Museum Movement.” 
Industry, shops, and civic institutions 
are opening their doors to school 
students and groups. We believe that 
such illustrations and explanations 
published by magazines will hasten 
our American progress toward peace, 
prosperity, and happy political and 
home life. We cordially invite you to 
visit and observe the remarkable 
response of frequent bus loads of 
schoolchildren who visit this museum 
with their teachers. 

This is a Massachusetts-chartered, 
altruistic, nonprofit institution de- 
voted to teaching the history of the 
world’s steel industry from earliest 
times through the Stone, Bronze, 
and Iron Ages to our dawning Age of 
Alloyed Steel and Atomic Energy. We 
are open—free to the public—daily 


from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and 
holidays; and are receiving two to 
three thousand visitors a month, 
many of them students seeking vo- 
cational guidance, 


JOHN W. HIGGINS 

Founder 

The John Woodman Higgins Armory 
Worcester, Mass. 


Consultants 


I want to congratulate you on the 
article “Who Needs a Consultant?” 
appearing in the August issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. It expresses with 
skillful and sympathetic understand- 
ing the case for the specialist. E. M 
Ryan did a grand job by presenting 
the picture from both sides—the con- 
sultant and the client. 

Fuel Engineering will mark its 50th 
anniversary next year, which places 
it in the “old pro” category. The 
various situations described in your 
story are quite familiar to our or- 
ganization, especially the advance 
made by the profession after World 
War II. 

DOUGLAS HENDERSON 
President 
Fuel Engineering Company of 

New York 

New York, N. Y 


Mail Carts 


We read with interest the story 
in the September issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS on the “sort as you go” mail 
cart designed by Esso Research 
Center. 

Can you tell me if these carts are 
available through a general supplier? 


MINA B. BALMER 

Office Services Manager 

The SoundScriber Corporation 
New Haven 9, Conn. 


The cart is available from Chesley 
Industries, Inc., T7731 Lyndon St., 
Detroit, Mich. Pendaflex folders 
(legal size) can be added to the cart 
to separate the mail. 


Bulletin Boards 


According to information secured 
from the Research Institute of 
America, you published an article in 
May 1952 on the subject of bulletin 
boards. If you could furnish a reprint 
or tear sheet of this article, we would 
appreciate it very much. 

Also, we would be most interested 
in anything else you might have 
published along this general subject, 
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inasmuch as we are rebuilding our 

bulletin board program and are in- 

terested in reading articles dealing e 
with it. Small office 


JOAN BARCHARD 


A. C. Nielsen Company postage saver 


Chicago, Il. 


The tear sheets on this interesting 
subject are on the way, and for good ne 
measure, we suggest you read Edward 
M. Ryan’s article on bulletin boards 
in this issue. * This new, low cost PB Model 
1900 Mailing Scale was designed 
to make mailing easier, and save 
I would appreciate your advising postage in the small office. 
me of the procedure for being listed e The 4900 weighs accurately, 
in your Directory of Business and 
Industrial Consultants, in your next and quickly, from ’2 oz. to | Ib. 
August 1957 issue of AMERICAN BusI- The evlindrical postage computer 
NESS and in any supplementary lists 
to be published before that date. 
The following is the listing that I 
would like to have published if it e Stops waste of postage through 
meets your approval: 
Dr. Robert Wallish, Consulting 
Criminologist, 180 W. Washington 
t., Chicago 2, Ill. (Plant Protection, of letters arriving “Postage Due.” 
Security and Police Problems). e Six PB scales for every mailing 
If there is any fee for the listing, 
please advise and I will remit 
promptly. 


ROBERT WALLISH, PH.D. =. -is : & I 
180 W. Washington St. PITNEY-BOWES Mailing Seales 


Chicago 2, Ill. (r) Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 2188 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 


Consultants Directory Listing 


shows clearly postage required 
for any class of mail. 
post model up to 70 Ibs. Ask the 


nearest PB office to show you. Or 
send for free illustrated booklet 


overpayment...and also prevents 


underpayment, and the annoyance 


FREE: //andydeskor wall chartof Postal 
requirement, including a parcel Rates, with parcel post mapand zone finder, 


Made by the originators of the postage meter . offices in 96 cities in U.S. and Canada. 
Steno Manual 


In the October issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, there is an article, “Steno . 
Manual Ups Output,” which greatly Please Mention 
interests us. Do you suppose it would 


be possible to secure a copy of this AMERICAN BUSINESS 
al? 
aa When Writing to Advertisers 


H. B. SPAULDING 

Director 

Industrial Relations Department 
John Labatt Limited 

London, Ont., Canada 


If one is available, you could | 

probably get it by writing Miss H. M. Kil L$ OFFIC E 
Clavez, Stenographic Supervisor, | =. 

Connecticut General Life Insurance 

Co., 55 Elm S8t., Hartford 15, Conn. SOF'T MACHINE 


ACOUSTICAL ONE 
AT ITS SOURCE! 
Do You Have Reprints? a 





Your Survey of the Month entitled 
“Absenteeism and Tardiness” was 
very well done. We are interested in 
getting reprints of this article for Nervous breakdowns eee from NOISE -.- are common 
our supervisory staff. Please inform | 
us if this is possible, as well as the 
charges. 


Recently a machine operator returned to work after suffering a nervous breakdown from 
noise. She said, “Il wore ear-plugs to try to stop this awful noise, it didn't help. Now I'm 
back and have this lovely Acoustinet, everything is quieter for me and the other girls.” 
WILLIAM H. REIBER Your girls need not have this experience! Acoustinets will stop the cause... noise itself, 
Food Cost Accountant with its “harmful noise vibrations.” 


The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pa, © 1956 _—. Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


Write for details. Give machines, mokes, models you use and measurements 


Reprints are made to order in 
quantities of 100 or more, beginning | 
at $23.50 per hundred for a four-page | 
reprint, plus postage. Additional | co 336 AMERICAN STANDARD BUILDING 


hundreds cost $1.88 per hundred. BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 
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beautiful... yes, but 
proficiency comes first 


in the 


Remington Rand® 


Calculator That Prints 


The sound functional design of the 99 Calculator 
That Prints will inspire operators long after initial 
aesthetic appreciation has vanished, simply be- 
cause its fast and accurate operation makes all 
calculating work easier and faster than any other 
calculating machine . 

Automatic multiplication, automatic division 
and high speed addition and subtraction are fur- 
ther enhanced by the 99's gadget-free 10-key key- 
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Here is a typical scene as a group of employees fills out the employee-opinion-poll questionnaires. Supervisors are iso- 


lated from workers so no one will get the idea his answers will be seen by them. Many groups can be handled in a day 


Opinion Surveys as Morale Builders 


By 
William M. Longman 


Executive Vice-President 


Central Surveys, Inc. 


OST everybody has a different 
and fairly precise definition 
of the meaning of morale, but none 
are very far apart in concept. 
Loyalty is one of the components 
loyalty to the company, to fel- 
low employees, and to the job of 
providing the product or service of 
the company. Another component 
is self-respect as related to the job 
a feeling of pride in the work 
that a man does, of being a part 
of a worthwhile activity or en- 
deavor. There is also the feeling 
that the employer is fair—fair to 
the man as an individual, paying 
fairly for employee effort and deal- 
ing fairly with the employee in 
other ways. Anyone can add much 
to this brief list. 
Employee opinion surveys pro- 
vide a three-way boost to employee 
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morale. First, during the conduct 
of the survey itself, at the time 
when questionnaires are filled out 
Second, when reporting back to 
employees the general nature of 
their opinions as a group. Third, 
the things that the company does 
in following through and using the 
data collected in the survey. 

Each of these things can have 
a positive and helpful effect on 
morale, if handled skillfully. And 
in each of these things there is 
also the possibility of hurting 
morale by thoughtless action or 
by unnecessary delay. 

The conduct of the survey itself 
provides an opportunity for par- 
ticipation by employees. The very 
act of getting it off their chests, 
sometimes referred to as a “ca- 
tharsis effect,’”’ is valuable. When 
the employee takes pen or pencil 
in hand, he may find that what- 
ever gripes he has stored away 
become less serious, once he has 
put them on the record. 

Most employees feel compli- 
mented when .management asks 
them for their ideas and opinions, 


and employees like to take part in 
surveys. In answering a_ direct 
question about this, some 96 pe! 
cent of all employees have ex- 
pressed approval of the survey it- 
self as being ‘at least worth a 
try.”’ Surveys of personnel man- 
agers and other executives in com- 
panies that have conducted such 
surveys confirm this general ap- 
proval by employees of the oppor- 
tunity for expression. 

To get maximum benefit from 
this first stage—from the act of 
participation itself—there are six 
rules or principles to follow. Most 
survey agencies and most com- 
panies using such surveys sub- 
scribe to these principles. They are 
also good rules from a research 
standpoint. These rules would ap- 
ply whether you conduct your own 
survey or use a consultant, or 
work out some combination of 
these two methods: 

1. The first rule is to provide an 
opportunity for everyone to par- 
ticipate. This may mean everyone 
in the company; or it may mean 
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After a group has filled out its questionnaires, one or two members are 
chosen to put the forms into envelopes and mail them to the survey agency 


everyone in a given plant, operat- 
ing division, or major work group, 
if that is the unit being surveyed. 
There will be necessary absences, 
of course, due to illness, vacation, 
and emergency work. But every 
effort should be made to give all 
employees an opportunity to par- 
ticipate, so they do not “el arbi- 
trarily excluded. Even such non- 
operating personnel as _ janitors, 
guards, elevator operators, and the 
office boy should be given a chance. 
So should the boss’ secretary and 
even the new worker hired just 
three weeks before. Those persons 
who are necessarily omitted be- 
cause of circumstance should be 
offered a questionnaire if they 
want one, and they should at least 
be made to realize that they were 
not arbitrarily excluded. 

You may wonder why full 
coverage is recommended instead 
of a cross-section sample so com- 
monly used in market research and 
public opinion sampling. You have 
one reason already—so that every- 
one has a feeling of participation 
rather than exclusion. Other rea- 
sons relate to the ultimate use and 
analysis of results. Complete 
coverage is needed so that break- 
downs can be made by individual 
work groups. To illustrate this, 
suppose that you have 2,000 em- 
ployees in your company. A 10 per 
cent sampling—or a total of 200 
employees randomly — selected— 
would be accurate enough for pur- 
poses of totals. But that same 10 


10 


per cent sampling in a power plant 
with 40 employees would mean 
that you obtain questionnaires 
from only four of those 40 em- 
ployees, and those four would not 
tell you much about attitudes of 
the entire power plant group. 


2. The second rule is to not make 
the survey compulsory. If any em- 
ployee prefers not to fill out a 
questionnaire he should be excused, 
as inconspicuously as possible and 
without embarrassment to him. 
Actually, of some 30,000 or 40,000 
employees recently surveyed by 
our firm, only one or two actually 
declined to fill out the question- 
naire, plus a few more who turned 
in blank questionnaires. A few em- 
ployees may be found in some com- 
panies who cannot read or write 
very well, at least in English, or 
who lack reading glasses. I think 
that such persons would be quite 
rare in the average company, and 
can be excused without any feeling 
of embarrassment. 

In one survey, for a lumber com- 
pany in British Columbia, ques- 
tionnaires were translated into 
Italian and Dutch to take care of 
about 30 and 90 employees, respec- 
tively. who spoke and read only 
those languages. We and the com- 
pany management felt that it was 
important to include rather than 
exclude these minority groups 
within the company. One Russian- 
speaking individual was left out. 

Supervisors should also be in- 
cluded, usually up to the second 


level of supervision. Department 
heads and division managers and 
higher executives normally do not 
fill out questionnaires. You will 
find that you get some of the most 
useful information from the super- 
visory people, also that they will 
accept the results and understand 
the survey much better if they 
take part in it. You may want to 
handle your supervisory people as 
separate groups, or ask them a few 
extra questions pertaining to their 
management status and _ other 
things that would not be appro- 
priate for the entire employee 
group. 


3. As the third rule, have a 
clear-cut statement from top man- 
agement, usually in the form of a 
letter attached to each question- 
naire and signed by the president 
of the company, asking employees 
to participate and to give frank 
and honest opinions. If such a let- 
ter is not attached to the question- 
naire, it should at least be read 
aloud to the group by the co- 
ordinator in charge. 

As an alternative, management 
may want to extend such a mes- 
sage in person. This was done in 
one company whose service terri- 
tory is a large city in the East, 
where all employee locations were 
within a 10- or 20-mile radius. The 
president, the executive vice-presi- 
dent, and two other senior officials 
of the company divided among 
themselves the 40 or 50 survey 
groups that were to hold meetings. 
These meetings were held around 
the clock at several different loca- 
tions, and at each meeting one of 
these four executives introduced 
the survey, taking perhaps five 
minutes, and then withdrew. In- 
cidentally, it is important that they 
withdraw. Top management people 
shouldn’t hang around while the 
questionnaires are being filled out. 

One important element in the 
statement from management to 
employees is a direct assurance 
that answerers will be anony- 
mous and that confidences will be 
respected. 


4. The fourth rule covers the 
importance of making it very clear 
to employees that their confidence 
will be respected. This goes beyond 
the mere statement to them that 
they do not need to sign their 
names. Besides a direct pledge 
from company management, it is 
also customary to give the em- 
ployees a similar pledge from the 
survey agency—either through a 
letter read to the group or per- 
sonally if co-ordinators for survey 
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meetings are provided by the out- 
side agency. In passing on this 
pledge, it is usually pointed out 
that in addition to the ethics in- 
volved, there is the very practical 
consideration that if an agency 
did not respect the confidence of 
individual employees, it could not 
remain in the opinion research 
business for very long. Employees 
seem to understand and be assured 
by this explanation. 

There are several other things 
that can be done, and they are 
quite worthwhile. One is to bring 
out by deeds as well as words that 
the confidence of each employee 
is to be respected. Use some out- 
side address, away from the com- 
pany—such as the survey agency 
or a_university—-to which the 
questionnaires are mailed. Perhaps 
the most practical way of doing 
this is to provide large postage- 
due envelopes, already addressed, 
sufficient in strength and size to 
carry several completed question- 
naires in each. An employee from 
each group handles the mailing of 
these envelopes. 

An alternative to this is to use 
some kind of metal ballot boxes in 
which individuals can deposit their 
own questionnaires. These are 
practical if the survey is to be 
conduc:ed at only a few locations, 
but would present a logistical prob- 
lem if survey groups are to meet 
in 30 or 40 different locations. If 
ballot boxes are used, it is neces- 
sary to make it clear what dispo- 
sition is to be made of the ballot 
boxes once they are full of ques- 
tionnaires. One of the basic ad- 
vantages of having some outside 
party conduct the survey, or at 
least assist with it, is that the 
questionnaires can be turned over 
to that outside party for tabula- 
tion, so that employees can be told 
that no one in the employing com- 
pany will ever see a completed 
questionnaire. 

One other thing that can be 
done to emphasize the anonymous 
character of each employee is to 
explain or even demonstrate that 
answers will be transferred to IBM 
cards, and the actual question- 
naires in the employees’ hand- 
writing will be destroyed. 

There are some other rather ob- 
vious things that should be avoided 

such as having_ supervisors 
seated close to their own employees 
where they might seem to be look- 
ing over their shoulders, or for the 
meeting co-ordinator to stand 
around too close to the table or 
the ballot box where employees 
must deposit their questionnaires. 
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Anonymity is always promised, and should be always provided by any com- 


pany making an employee survey. Here an employee mails the questionnaires 


5. A fifth rule is to have a ques- 
tionnaire which gives the employee 
a full opportunity for expression. 
By this I mean a questionnaire 
that covers all the major subjects 
likely to be of interest to the em- 
ployee, not just those subjects on 
which management or the person- 
nel department particularly need 
answers. This questionnaire should 
also provide some opportunity for 
employees to tell whatever is on 
their minds, in their own words, 
without being limited only to 
a check mark or the standardized 
questions. 

The questions themselves should 
be so worded as to be understand- 


100 


60 


able to the employee, as he would 
quite likely be frustrated if he is 
not sure which answer fits his 
opinion. 

It is particularly important to 
avoid any questions that are 
loaded, or give the appearance of 
being loaded, which might make 
the employee feel he is being 
forced or tricked into giving a 
more favorable answer than he 
actually feels. Avoid any wording 
that forces an employee to agree 
with you or to acknowledge bene- 
fits unless he really means it. 

Another type of loaded ques- 
tion would be to include three or 
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One company uses a chart such as the one above to show its supervisors 
half of the opinion chart 


whether they stand in the upper 


lower 
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All accidents involving Kroehler vehicles are re-enacted with miniatures and 
discussions are held to determine how the accident could have been prevented 


The Truck-It-Yourself Story 


ARDLY an American motorist 

can be found who, at some 
time in his travels, has not en- 
countered a massive green truck 
with a big KROEHLER lettered 
on its side. 

Huge and efficient, the smooth- 
ly operating fleet of Kroehler 
Mfg. Co. constantly is on the move 
delivering furniture from the 
firm’s 15 plants in the United 
States and Canada. 

Today, one of the largest private 
carrier fleets in the United States, 
Kroehler’s equipment numbers 192 
tractors, 274 trailers, and 10 
straight trucks; and is manned by 
a battalion of 195 drivers. It is a 
far cry from the original fleet of 
1923, when Kroehler’s seven 
Model-T trucks took from three to 
four hours to bump the 30 unpaved 
miles between Naperville, Ill., and 
Chicago. 

But even in those days, this 
transportation was a tremendous 
improvement over the horse-drawn 
vehicles the company had_ been 
using to move its furniture from 
factory to railroad yard. 

The intervening years have been 
spent expanding and improving 
the trucking facilities into one of 
the Nation’s most efficient trans- 
portation organizations which are 
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How does Kroehler rack up 
those records in safety and 
maintenance? If your com- 
pany employs drivers, you'll 
want to read this story of 
33 years of improved serv- 
ice and safety. Now the 
firm is trying for an un- 


heard-of accident-free year 


operated solely for private usage. 

For an idea of the scope of 
Kroehler’s trucking activities, look 
at some figures compiled from 
1955: 

Over-all operating expenses 
amounted to $2,233,044, including 
payroll and maintenance. Insur- 
ance cost was $99,350; and $333,- 
364 was spent for gasoline, oil, and 
tires. 

A total of 1,911,379 gallons of 
fuel was consumed in the 9,554,899 
miles Kroehler trucks traveled that 
year. 

Kroehler, however, is not as 
proud of the sheer size and operat- 





Even the trucks of 1923 were an im- 


provement over the horse-drawn carts 


ing capacity of its truck fleet as it 
is of its efficiency, its safety rec- 
ord, and its outstanding corps of 
drivers. 

The men in the neat green uni- 
forms who pilot the big vehicles 
have compiled a remarkable rec- 
ord for safe driving and an equal- 
ly remarkable reputation for cour- 
tesy—both on thé road and in their 
relations with dealers to whom 
they deliver Kroehler furniture. 

“Our drivers are among the 
company’s most outstanding as- 
sets,” says a Kroehler official. 
“Along with our sales representa- 
tives, they are in regular contact 
with dealers. To the dealer, the 
driver is the company, and it is to 
our drivers’ credit that our rela- 
tionships with dealers are so 
good.” 

For proof of this statement, the 
continually growing pile of mail 
from dealers praising various 
drivers for their courtesy, assist- 
ance, and unflagging dependability 
can be used. 

Two such drivers are William 
Joseph Cowen, whose service dates 
from 1927; and Clark Kingsley 
Squires, who has been behind the 
wheel of a Kroehler truck for 32 
years, and followed his father as 
a Kroehler driver. 
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M. A. McCorkel, a veteran driver him- 
self, directs the trucking program 


Kroehler’s enviable safety rec- 
ord did not occur by happenstance. 
It is the end result of careful plan- 
ning and continual striving for 
improvement, jointly administered 
by company executives and the 
drivers themselves. 

Directed by M. A. “Mac” 
McCorkel, himself a veteran 
trucker, Kroehler’s safety program 
begins with the hiring of a driver. 
Every applicant must prove to Mr. 
McCorkel’s satisfaction that he not 
only is capable of handling such a 
large vehicle, but that he is fully 
conversant with the rules and prin- 
ciples of safety. 

Mr. McCorkel determines the 
driver’s knowledge with a series of 
tests, both written and oral, and 
his driving ability with tests con- 
ducted behind the wheel. So ex- 
haustive is the procedure that it 
requires about a week. The chief 
tests used are those prepared for 
The White Motor Company by 
Helen L. Neyhart and Professor 
Amos E. Neyhart—administrative 
head of the Institute of Public 
Safety, The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa.; and 
road-training consultant for the 
American Automobile Association. 

Kroehler demands that its 
drivers also be courteous, well- 
spoken, and neat in appearance. 

When accidents do happen, as 
inevitably they do, Mr. McCorkel 
and the drivers take steps to see 
there is no recurrence. 
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Driver applicants are checked on every phase of truck handling by behind-the- 
wheel driving tests. Written, oral, and physical tests also have to be passed 


All accidents are reviewed at 
monthly meetings participated in 
by supervisors, employees, and 
drivers. Driver members of the 
committee rotate so that all will 
participate. 

Purpose of the meeting is not to 
fix blame on the driver, but to dis- 
cuss with him the reasons for the 
accident and how it could have 
been prevented. 

Accidents are judged in accord- 
ance with National Safety Council 
rules. When the Kroehler driver is 


adjudged responsible, he is listed 
as “chargeable.’’ Two such offenses 
within a 60-day period cause the 
driver’s suspension for a week. 

Another precaution is the in- 
stallation of recording speedome- 
ters on all Kroehler trucks. 

Is Kroehler proud of its safety 
record? 

“Of course we're proud of it,” 
says Mr. McCorkel, “but we're not 
satisfied with it. And we won't be 
until we log a year with zero 
accidents.” 


In the early twenties the Kroehler fleet consisted of seven Model-T's like the 


one below. Today, the fleet is one of the country's largest private carriers 











Spector Freight System, Tue. 
Industrial Relations Manual 


SECTION: Training 
SUBJECT: BULLETIN BOARDS 


PURPOSE: 


Company bulletin boards shall be used 
to communicate appropriate information 
to employees. To insure employee interest, 
information must be kept current. The 
purpose of this instruction is to give rules 


governing use of bulletin boards. 


MATERIAL POSTED: 


Only notices pertaining directly to com- 
pany matters or to employees may be 
posted. No notices prejudicial, derogatory, 
or otherwise detrimental to Spector may 


be posted. 


Personal notices of employees may be 


posted when space permits. 


Routine notices of outside agencies are 
permitted only under exceptional circum- 
stances. To be acceptable, the notice must 
be particularly of interest to employees or 
the company. 


Material posted must carry notation 
“Approved for posting on Bulletin Board” 
and be initialed by: terminal manager for 
terminal boards; shop maintenance super- 
visor or district driver supervisor for 
boards located in shops or district driver 
offices; director of personnel for general 


office be yards. 


MECHANICS OF POSTING: 


Each item posted must carry a posting 


and take-down date. 


Ordinarily, an item will not be posted 
for less than five days, more than seven 


days. 


Legal notices, semilegal notices, perma- 
nent or semipermanent charts and posters 
are exceptions which may be posted longer 


than seven days. 


Every effort should be made to confine 
postings to one page of 100 words or less. 


Each board must be policed regularly, 
material taken down on take-down date, 
and posted material arranged neatly and 


attractively. 
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With a little care, bulletin boards can be an easy, effective means of com- 
munication; but neatness, simplicity, and timeliness are needed for readership 


Doe Your Bulletin 
Boards Get Attention? 


By E. M. Ryan 


HE bulletin board is one com- 

munications device that has not 
fallen by the wayside in this age 
of advanced communication tech- 
niques. In fact, 98 per cent of in- 
dustry still leans upon it as the 
best method of keeping employees 
informed. This was discovered in 
a recent Dartnell survey of 223 
companies. 

Commenting on boards in gen- 
eral, one respondent said, “The 
only thing that has changed about 
the use of bulletin boards since 
1900 is the fact that they are get- 
ting fancier and sharper in ap- 
pearance.” That this is true is 
evidenced by the number of com- 
panies in business today whose 
sole service deals with posters, 
photographs, and other _ board 
materials for industry. It is a most 
unusual company that does not 
have some type of employee notice 
device on which to post announce- 
ments, statistics, safety slogans, 


and the dozens of other notices 
directed to employees. 


Who Reads the Board 


If you post a vital notice that 
should reach all workers, what is 
your percentage of readership? 
Estimates ranged from as low as 
30 per cent to “almost 95 per 
cent.”” Median average of the esti- 
mates was almost 75 per cent. This 
does not take into consideration 
the word-of-mouth reaction that 
sets in once a vital notice is posted. 
It doesn’t take long in most con- 
cerns for a “‘hot’’ notice to sweep 
through the plant. 

A southern food supply house 
ran an experimental series of 
notices. It found the _ well-re- 
ceived notice gets high readership 
in a hurry. But it also found 
that notices that don’t make em- 
ployees too happy have a peculiar 
way of going unnoticed by a large 








Electronics and automation haven't replaced the old-fashioned bul- 
letin board for spreading the company news. But a few comments 
show it takes tricks to bolster employee enthusiasm when it comes 
to reading rules and regulations, safety records, and attendance 


segment of the group. It found, 
for instance, that 90 per cent of 
the employees were familiar with 
the fact that Monday before 
Christmas was a paid holiday 
three hours after the announce- 
ment was posted. But only 35 per 
cent knew that Monday before 
New Year’s was to be “work as 
usual,” though it was posted at 
the same time. Seems like em- 
ployees read the things they like 
to read, but are not keen on re- 
taining information that _ isn’t 
pleasing to the eye. 

Quite a few companies believe 
that the most effective announce- 
ments are those with pictures or 
cartoons. ‘They are easy to un- 
derstand,” said one executive, “and 
employees catch the meaning 
quickly when the idea is visu- 
alized.” But another management 
man came back with, “Someone 
once said a picture is worth a 
thousand words. The heck it is. 
Whoever said that was selling pic- 
tures. Employees read _ bulletin 
board notices in our plant, and we 
don’t have to draw pictures to con- 
vey the message.” 


What They Post on Boards 


Dartnell asked what announce- 
ments are most common on bulle- 
tin boards. The following percent- 
ages show subjects in order of 
popularity in 223 companies. Since 
a number of respondents indicate 
several are equally common, the 
percentages take into considera- 
tion all responses. 


90 per cent 
90 per cent 
78 per cent 
72 per cent 
65 per cent 
50 per cent 


Rules and regulations 
Recreation activities 
Safety records 
Employee sickness 
Job posting 
Attendance records 
New product 


announcements 35 per cent 


Other announcements frequent- 
ly found on company bulletin 
boards include vacation schedules, 
lost-and-found notices, evening 
course curriculums at local schools, 
wedding and birth announcements, 
photographs of general interest, 
press releases, and other employee 
interest items. 
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Who Maintains the Board 


Poor maintenance is listed as 
one of the chief causes of poor 
readership among employees. If 
the board is sloppy and unattrac- 
tive, if notices remain posted long 
after they are obsolete, and if the 
board posts anything anyone 
wants to put up it will lower em- 
ployee interest. The answer to 
keeping the board up to date and 
attractive lies in having one per- 
son, or group of persons, respon- 
sible for its upkeep, according to 
85 per cent of the companies which 
contributed to the Dartnell sur- 
vey. In 65 per cent of the cases, 
the personnel department is re- 
sponsible for servicing the notices. 
In larger companies, the industrial 
relations department, which is 
usually over the personnel func- 
tion, services the boards. Depart- 
ment heads do the posting in 10 
per cent of the companies, and 
various other departments are re- 
sponsible in eight per cent of the 
cases, 


A System for Keeping the 
Board Up 


Most firms—almost 95 per cent 

have a system for keeping the 
board up to date. Whoever is re- 
sponsible for maintenance of the 
notices follows a prescribed sys- 
tem. Here are the methods of re- 
sponding companies. 


Weekly inspection 40 per cent 


Biweekly inspection 22 per cent 
Monthly inspection 10 per cent 
Outside service 5 per cent 
Announcements dated 
for posting and 
withdrawal 15 per cent 


No set system 8 per cent 


Besides the methods listed 
above, a number of concerns re- 
ported other controls used to sup- 
plement the program. Included are 
the use of color codes to identify 
announcements by _ subject and 
date, short cycle checks, and the 

(Continued on page 34) 





employees? 


upkeep of company boards? 


as it applies to bulletin boards? 


cation system? 


poor communication system. 





A Bulletin Board Check List 


1. Do you have enough boards to attract the attention of all 
2. Is one person or group of persons solely responsible for the 


3. Do you have a system for checking boards and keeping 
them free from obsolete or outdated notices? 


4. Are the boards attractive, well lighted, and eye-catching? 


5. Have you checked employee interest and readership lately 


6. Are board notices supplemented by other forms of com- 
munication such as public address system announcements, 
supervisor-employee group meetings, 
organ articles, letters to employees, or other methods? 


7. |Is your bulletin board treated as a vital’ link in the communi- 


If you have answered ‘‘NO"’ to any one of the seven questions on the 
list, better look into it. Remember, a poor bulletin board system means a 


YES NO 


company house 
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Centralization Is Keynote of Solve 


Payroll System at Herrick’s 


By Walter F. Coffin 


Flow Chart of Steps in 
Payroll Operation i; the industrial world, Herrick 
Iron Works of Oakland, Calif., 

is “obably > ‘0 srpar oO 

Timekeeper Extra clerical Employees Accounting Dept. A tse A bondage a ng . 

help 7 v owned by its operating principals; 

it employs an average of 260 

workers; it must deal with com- 

Preparation plex union and Government regu- 

of labeled lations; and it has matured suc- 

: cessfully in the competitive Ameri- 

timecards can economy. 

At Herrick’s, structural steel and 
miscellaneous iron is warehoused, 
handled, fabricated, and erected on 
—check by an almost 100 per cent custom job 
supervisors basis. Estimating for bids must 
precede orders, and detailed draft- 
J ing for shop layouts must follow 

the receipt of orders. Labor esti- 

Daily sorting srague dive actual labor costs must 

ye accurately related to jobs, with 
and advance from two to a dozen jobs being 
preparation processed at the same time. 

Rates of pay, of course, vary 
with job classifications, which are 
mostly governed by union con- 
‘ tracts. In the shop, certain men 
Computation may change classifications within 
of earnings the day or week, calling for two or 
more pay rates within a_ time 
period. Union contracts call for 
weekly pay checks. 

Faced with an unusual labor- 
Weekly sum- 12 hours payroll situation, Controller James 

mary and weekly W. Lundstrom came up with an 

: unusual answer: a daily timecard. 
poops Dated sets of cards labeled with 
workers’ names and code numbers 
are ready for distribution at the 

y beginning of each day. Workers 

Preparation make notations on the cards of 
of pay checks hours worked on each “job num- 

ber” during the day, together with 

a word or two describing the na- 

ture of the work done. The cards 

, are designed to make this on-the- 

Distribution job accounting quite simple. At the 

of checks end of each day, the cards are col- 

lected, checked for accuracy by 
supervisory personnel, and turned 
over to the timekeeper. 

; Ninety per cent of the payroll 

Posting to process is centered in the time- 

individual keeper’s office, which is manned by 

records an efficient young lady with a desk 
calculator. She starts the payroll 

Allocation of process with the advance imprint- 
cost data ing of the daily timecards on an 

addressing machine. Thus labeled, 

the cards carry employees’ names, 
code (or badge) numbers, basic 
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job classification symbols, and the 
figures representing the number of 
dependents (for the deduction 
computation). 

Each day, the timekeeper sorts 
the previous day’s completed cards 
in preparation for computation of 
the daily and weekly summaries. 
This preparation .sorts the cards 
into departments and job relation- 
ships—such as drafting, shop 
labor, erection, office, and so forth. 
At the end of each week, she pre- 
pares a summary form’. which 
shows hours worked and applying 
rates, followed by the computation 
of individual earnings, deductions, 
net pay, and cumulative earnings 
to date. All of this is done in one 
operation. 

At this point, a clerk from an- 
other section assists the time- 
keeper for approximately 12 hours. 
Checks are ready for distribution 
each Friday for the work period 
ending the previous week end. 

How much does this system cost 
Herrick? With the present average 
employee load, the direct labor 


cost per check issued is about 34 


cents. Controller Lundstrom _be- 
lieves in using standard forms, 
having adopted the Todd system 
for this work. Only the daily time- 
cards and the weekly summary 
form are custom printed. Mr. 
Lundstrom recognizes the impor- 
tance of having a competent time- 
keeper on the job. From his ex- 
perience, he believes that the aver- 
age clerk could not handle it. 

Furthermore, his firm has not 
reached its potential growth, and 
the employee load may well in- 
crease. He admits that about 300 
employees would be the maximum 
that could be handled by this one 
timekeeper. Since that limit is im- 
minent, the controller is consider- 
ing his next eventual move, which 
will probably be a step toward 
mechanization. In analyzing this 
possibility, he avers that he will 
not “go all the way” in mechaniz- 
ing this process. 

No machine now in his depart- 
ment is suitable for adaptation to 
the payroll process. Neither his ac- 
counts receivable nor payable are 
numerically great at any one time. 
For an investment of about $1,000, 
he can install a printing carriage 
calculator which will substitute a 
machine operation for the “by 
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hand” process of the summary 
board. However, the computation 
of earnings and deductions would 
still require a major share of the 
timekeeper’s efforts. Another con- 
sideration is the probable isolation 
of this machine in the payroll 
department. 

The controller’s plans, therefore, 
are to invest in further mechaniza- 
tion only when the payroll load 
reaches the constant 300 or better 
mark, when the more versatile ma- 
chine will serve to increase the out- 
put of the timekeeper and elimi- 
nate the need for additional “live’’ 
help. Incidentally, the timekeeper 
also serves as the personnel record 
clerk, and handles such details as 
outside inquiries concerning em- 
ployee status. 

The estimate is that the new ma- 
chine could be amortized in 120 
months. With this heavier machine 
and the 300-plus employee load, 
the labor .cost per check issued 
would be about 28 cents. Another 
factor that would be present in 
this conversion is the obsolescence 
of the presently used forms and 
the design and adoption of new 
forms. 

Deductions affecting pay checks 
include money withheld for dis- 
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ability insurance, FICA, withhold- 
ing tax, Community Chest, savings 
bonds, and certain items purchased 
by employees for vocational use. 
Accumulated totals are not shown 
on check stubs. 

The firm’s now deceased founder, 
Stephen S. Herrick, believed in 
practical intimacy with his em- 
ployees. Stephen C. Herrick, his 
son, now president and general 
manager, perpetuates that pattern 
of relationship by holding regular, 
small-group meetings. The man- 
agement believes it is a worth- 
while, friendly gesture to “show” 
an employee just where he stands 
on his personal record any time he 
has a question or the need for 
some specific information. 

The payroll of company officials 
is considered “confidential’’ and is 
handled personally by the con- 
troller. At times there are erec- 
tion jobs in process which are so 
remote as to make daily or even 
weekly contact with the _ time- 
keeper impractical. In these in- 
stances, arrangements are made 
for the job superintendent to issue 
pay checks on the job site, for- 
warding the time records to the 
office for checking and processing. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Part of the shipment of valuables is checked in at the new vault. The chalked 
numbers on the ends of the fiberboard containers tell which group packed them 


LTHOUGH the move actually 
A covered no more than 800 
feet—less than four city blocks 
it was the biggest thing of its sort 
ever undertaken by a private bank. 
On Sunday, June 3, 1956, the 
United States Trust Company of 
New York moved all the contents 
of its safe deposit vault—a five- 
billion-dollar hoard—from its old 
brownstone building at 45 Wall St., 
to the vault in its new quarters at 
37 Broad St. The U. S. Trust, 
considered one of the most vener- 
able fiduciary institutions in exist- 
ence, had been at the Wall Street 
address since 1889. 

Ever since the U. S. Trust opened 
its doors in 1853, the bank has 
handled many giant accounts, and 
included in the $5 billion to be 


moved that day were the endow- 
ment funds of 37 universities and 
educational institutions, 25 hospi- 
tals and 163 other nonprofit organi- 
zations, as well as large private 


estates. 

Altogether, there were 9,000 ac- 
counts composed of literally mil- 
lions of units. Besides stocks and 
bonds, there were such priceless 
things as the original captain’s 
table from the U.S. S. Constitution; 
the original deed to Gardiner’s 
Island off Long Island, signed by 
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Charles II; and a receipt given by 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony to 
the Gardiner family for Captain 
Kidd’s treasure which was found 
on the island. There were wills, 
deeds, and even sentimental letters. 
There were sets of flat silver; 
thousands of pieces of jewelry, 
including a pearl necklace valued 
at $1.5 million; heirlooms; and 
stamp and coin collections. There 
were also suitcases and_ sealed 
envelopes. 

To underwrite this fabulous move 
required the services of 61 insur- 
ance companies, representing capi- 
tal in nations from Canada to 
Switzerland to New Zealand. Be- 
cause there was no precedent fo! 
such a move in this country, there 
was no yardstick to measure either 
the face of the policy or the premi- 
um. In the end, exceeding all ex- 
pectations, an insurance limit of 
$110 million a truckload was 
chosen, so impressed were the 
insurance companies with the 
bank’s careful planning. There were 
63 truckloads in all, which made 
the aggregate insurance—in theory 
at least—a staggering $6.3 billion. 
The premium was a _ reasonable 
$5.00 a million. 

The move itself took only a few 
hours, but the planning for those 


hours took five months. Several 
courses were considered. One was 
to follow the example of the Chase 
National Bank which, after its 
merger with the Bank of Manhat- 
tan, had moved piecemeal, a few 
items at a time, over a period of 
months. But this was _ rejected, 
partly because of the continued 
strain that would be involved. 


At U. S. Trust, consultations con- 


tinued with the New York Police 
Department, fire insurance officials, 
Wells Fargo Armored Service 
Corp., the Franklin Moving & 
Storage Company (the professional 
movers), elevator people, telephone 
company representatives, the com- 
pany’s own security forces, and its 
medical staff. Maps were made of 
the ground floors, basements, and 
vaults in both buildings. 

Every detail of the route to be 
taken by the armored trucks was 
noted. The remotest possibilities 
were weighed. For example, Russell 
H. Johnson, chairman of the bank’s 





The Five-Billion-[ 


committee in charge of the secu- 
rities move, thought that Saturday, 
June 2, should be the day. He 
reasoned that if some accident or 
disaster occurred to interrupt the 
move, there would still be Sunday 
to work in. But the police insisted 
Sunday should be the day because 
of the relative lack of traffic and 
consequent unlikelihood of street 
delays and mishaps. Sunday it was. 

One concession was made. All the 
cash, the clipped coupons, the hei! 
looms, jewelry, and so forth, to the 
value of about $85 million, were 
moved on Saturday in the bank’s 
station wagon, with an armed 
guard in attendance. No load ex- 
ceeded the Banker’s Blanket Bond 
limit of $10 million. This move was 
to facilitate matters next day, and 
left slightly under $5 billion in 
stocks, bonds, and so forth to be 
hauled. 

The bank’s careful choice of 
fiberboard containers for the secu- 
rities was one of the things that 
impressed the insurance people. 
Fiberboard is light but durable, and 
these containers were treated to 
be waterproof and fire-resistant. 
Wood, first considered, was dis- 
carded because it was too heavy; 
cardboard seemed to invite fire. 

The securities were packed in 
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the fiberboard containers by four 
teams, designated by the letters, 
“A,” “B,” “C,” and “D.” The car- 
tons were marked with the letters 
of the teams, followed by numbers 

A-1, A-2, A-3x, and so forth 
which fixed responsibility. The 
letters and numbers were entered 
on lists that were checked against 
the accounts lists the comptroller’s 
representatives had in both vaults. 
This fixed the exact location of each 
security. 

As soon as the containers were 
packed, they were bound with steel 
tape, then taped with steel to 
dollies, ready to be rolled onto the 
trucks at the proper signal. If, 
on arrival at the other vault, a 
container showed damage, it was 
to be reported immediately. Each 
container was under the control of 
the bank’s International Business 
Machines system and IBM opera- 
tors would be standing by. If any- 
thing was missing, the police would 
know within seconds what it was 


about a week before the move, 
when they were interviewed and 
told what their duties were to be. 
So well guarded were the date and 
details of Operation Treasure that 
even some of the higher officers of 
the bank didn’t know what was 
going on. Not a word leaked to 
anybody outside. 

The 182 people were ordered to 
report at 7:30 on the morning of 
Sunday, June 3. They included 86 
from the bank, 26 from the mov- 
ing company, 34 from Wells Fargo, 
18 from the New York Police De- 
partment, five Pinkerton Agency 
operatives, an elevator mechanic, 
a doctor, insurance representatives, 
and one woman—Mrs. Marian Ben- 
nett, the bank’s nurse, who stood 
by at the clinic at 45 Wall St., 
ready for any emergency. They all 
converged on the financial district 
from Connecticut, Long Island, 
New Jersey, Westchester County, 
and the city itself. 

Nobody said anything about a 
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and to ‘whom it belonged. Six 
hundred and one cartons comprised 
the move. 

On May 23, there was a dry run. 
One truck was used, and the car- 
tons were filled with newspapers. 
Bugs were discovered. Wells Fargo 
had been mistaken as to the dimen- 
sions of the dollies. The doors at 
the entrance to 37 Broad St., found 
to be too narrow to admit the 
dollies, had to be removed. Con- 
veyors were available to be in- 
stalled on the stairs going down 
to the vault at 45 Wall St., one 
floor beneath the street; and to the 
one at 37 Broad St., two floors 
beneath the street. These would 
be used if the elevators broke down. 
The elevators were tested every 
day. 

One hundred and eighty-two peo- 
ple were involved in what has been 
called U. S. Trust’s “Operation 
Treasure.’ U. S. Trust insured the 
life of every officer who had any- 
thing to do with the move for 
$50,000, and lesser employees for 
$25,000. They were also covered 
for disability, and medical and 
hospital care. All were screened 
with particular care as to length 
of service and responsibility by 
each company involved. But noth- 
ing was said to any of them until 
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Russell H. Johnson, vice-president, 
was chairman of the securities move 


whopping coincidence, a feature 
story in the New York Times, about 
Wells Fargo and its dramatic part 
in the development of the American 
West. Unfortunately, it was illus- 
trated with an old engraving show- 
ing marauding Indians attacking 
a Wells Fargo express stage. It 


By Henry La Cossitt 


Copyrighted 1956 by Henry La Cossitt 


Among those participating in the move were New York City policemen, Pinker- 
ton agents, Wells Fargo men, bank guards, as well as insurance representatives 


Precaution and practice paid off in a unique task 


of bank-moving. Apprehension was overcome as 


valuables were moved with speed and safety 
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At 10:16 there was time out for a coffee break. The 182 people par- 
ticipating in the transfer were served coffee or milk at their posts 


was not the sort of reading with 
which to start such a day. 

Another thing which gave them 
no comfort was the fact that only 
a few days before, a guard in the 
armored truck of one of Wells 
Fargo’s competitors had accidental- 
ly discharged his riot gun and 
blown out the side of the vehicle. 
Reposing in a bracket inside each 
Wells Fargo truck is a sawed-off 
shotgun. Inasmuch as an officer of 
the bank was detailed to ride inside 
each truck with its multimillion- 
dollar load of treasure, news of the 
discharged shotgun was of no cheer 
at all. 

It was, in fact, a gloomy morning. 
It was raining, and the high towers 
of Manhattan were dismally 
shrouded in gloom. 

According to the carefully 
worked out plan, manpower was 
distributed strategically. Three 
armed Wells Fargo men were as- 
signed to a truck. (There were five 
trucks, with a standby vehicle and 
crew in readiness in case of acci- 
dent.) Beside the driver sat the 
commander, who kept a record of 
each trip; the third man rode in- 
side the truck with the treasure, 
the bank’s officer, and the riot gun. 

Each Wells Fargo man carried 
a .38 caliber revolver; no bank 
employee, except those of the secu- 
rity force, carried weapons. No one 
could leave his post without per- 
mission, and all bank personnel 
were identified by a badge which 
it was mandatory that they wear. 

Eight armed Wells Fargo guards 
were at each of the buildings, and 
three armed men acted as special 
supervisors of the transportation 
company’s activities. City police 
were stationed at all nearby street 
corners and in front of both bank 
buildings. It is believed there were 
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also plainclothesmen in the area. 
But even the bank personnel and 
Wells Fargo people didn’t know 
who or where they were. 

The rest of the uniformed force 
were in five patrol cars. One of 
these followed each truckload from 
15 Wall St. along its 800-foot route 
to 37 Broad St. Additional security 
was provided by the bank’s own 
uniformed men. Finally, acting as 
official observers were the high 
bank brass: Though dignified gen- 
tlemen, all were noticeably a little 
fidgety that morning. One voiced 
the general feeling when he said 
he wished the day was ending, 
instead of beginning. 

The move began with the opening 
of the vaults. 

At 7:43 a.m., Russell Johnson 
went down to the vault at 45 Wall 
St. His assistant, Mr. Walsh, went 
to the one at 37 Broad St. All big 
banks employ practically the same 
ritual in opening their vaults. The 
officers, with security personnel, 
check the premises in the vicinity 
of the vault for everything from 
thieves to incendiary material; 
when they are satisfied, the people 
in immediate charge prepare to 
open the giant door. But before 
they actually do so, they signal 
their protection agency, using a 
secret code. Then they work the 
combination. 

In charge of this operation at 
45 Wall St. was Don E. Berner, 
an assistant secretary who had 
been boss of the vault for years. 
At 37 Broad St. was Mr. Berner’s 
assistant, John Sherman. Mr. 
Berner, a balding man with snap- 
ping black eyes, says, “I felt as 
if I were losing my old friends. For 
years, only five other people and I 
had been authorized to handle five 
billion bucks. Now 182 people, 





One of the guards stands at the door of the 
old vault. The change took under seven hours 


more or less, were fooling around 
with it.”” Mr. Berner was tense 
about the vault doors: “If a 
tumbler fell wrong, as it might; or 
if our timing with the lock was off; 
if we didn’t wind the time clocks 
or something—the whole thing is 
fouled up.”’ It was a rough day for 
Mr. Berner. But the vault door 
swung open without incident, and 
the treasure was ready to go. 

At 8:28 a.m., four professional 
movers entered the vault at 45 
Wall St., and took the first dolly. 
Four authorized vault watchers 
checked on them; the comptroller’s 
representatives checked the load to 
confirm that it did not exceed the 
insurance limit of $110 million, and 
to assure that the cartons were in 
proper numerical sequence for fil- 
ing in the other vault. (You could 
mislay a few million if you didn’t 
check carefully. ) 

At the door of the vault, a Wells 
Fargo representative handed Mr. 
Berner a receipt for the load; four 
other Franklin men took the dolly, 
and four more U. S. Trust watchers 
took over the checking. Mr. Berner 
called Mr. Sherman in the other 
vault over a specially installed wire 
to say that the load was on its 
way. When the load reached the 
street floor of 45 Wall St., it was 
turned over to another movers’ 
team, still under the watchful eyes 
of the four U. S. Trust people, who 
accompanied the third team to the 
truck itself. 

The first truck had _ difficulty 
backing around in narrow Wall 
St. because a car had been parked 
directly across from the _ bank. 
Police were called to find the owner 
or move the car; some of the 
tension was relieved when the 
owner of the car turned out to 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Executive aircraft, such as this twin engine Beechcraft, 
are available to business and industry through leasing 


To Buy or L 


By John Rollins 


HE development of vehicle fleet 

leasing is one of the more re- 
markable trends since the end of 
World War II, and its implica- 
tions are noteworthy. 

About 200,000 autos and trucks 
are now on long-term lease to 
business, compared to less than a 
fourth of that number 10 years 
ago. With business beginning to 
understand the economies and ad- 
vantages of leasing its transporta- 
tion, it seems a safe prediction that 
the concept will be extended broad- 
ly to other types of equipment 
needed by industry and commerce, 
such as materials handling units, 
tools, and other machines. 

Actually, the leasing practice 
has gone far beyond fleets of auto- 
mobiles and trucks already, al- 
though it is by no means wide- 
spread. Among items on lease by 
business are airplanes, road-build- 
ing equipment, boats, various 
specialty machines, and numer- 





Cars for salesmen is an important 
segment of a fleet-leasing business 
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Necessary for 


shipping and distribution system, 


trucks and trailers can be had on a fleet-leasing basis 


ease—Which Is Better? 


ous kinds of office equipment and 
furniture. 

The leasing companies foresee 
the day when a major portion of 
the machinery and _ equipment 
needed by business and industry 
will be leased rather than pur- 
chased, but that day must await 
the full realization by businessmen 
of the advantages of leasing. 

John W. Rollins, president of 
Rollins Fleet Leasing Co., Reho- 
both Beach, Del., largest fleet-leas- 
ing company in the country, sums 
up the attitude of his industry 
when he says: “We'll lease any- 
thing which is profitable to both 
the lessee and the lessor.” 

Rollins already has on long-term 
lease more than 10,000 trucks and 
cars, about 25 airplanes, a number 
of fork-lift trucks, road-building 
equipment, and specialized indus- 
trial equipment as well. His com- 
pany is expanding rapidly and 
is broadening the scope of all its 
operations. 

Mr. Rollins is the first to ad- 
mit that leasing isn’t necessarily 
the best practice for every busi- 
ness. He realizes he can’t prosper if 
his clients don’t save in the proc- 
ess, so he has advised management 
to evaluate the whole theory of 
leasing, as well as the numerous 
plans offered, before making its 
decision to switch from ownership 
to fleet leasing. 


For the purpose of explaining 
the advantages of leasing, the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are confined to 
a company leasing a fleet of auto- 
mobiles for its sales force, though 
some of the points made will apply 
to almost any type of equipment. 

The fleet leasers cite as the 
major advantage of their system 
the fact that it releases capital for 
other purposes. Ownership of a 
fleet represents a substantial 
amount of capital tied up in non- 
productive fixed assets. Leasing, 
they say, offers management the 
opportunity to use this capital for 
expansion or other profitable re- 
investment. 

Another advantage is that the 
amount spent in leasing fees is 100 
per cent tax deductible as a direct 
operating expense. 

In addition, management is re- 
lieved of a lot of bookkeeping 
chores, among which are keeping 
records on the condition of its 
vehicles, depreciation, insurance, 
maintenance, repairs, and acci- 
dents. Also the company gets out 
of the business of buying and sell- 
ing cars, a time-consuming opera- 
tion and often a costly one when 
the used-car market falls off bad- 
ly. The reduction in used-car values 
normally doesn’t affect the user 
of a leased car. Leasing fees are 
fixed for one, two, or three years 


(Continued on page 88 
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DITTO's new home is an attractive ad- 
dition to the Chicago suburban scene 


The central dispatching and receiving 
station adjoins the order department 


Controlled temperature and humidity 
safeguard quality in the carbon plant 


Shadowless, glare-free lighting from 
luminous ceilings reduces eyestrain 
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Mezzanines are used to provide 


space for electrical equipment, locker 


rooms, and offices. Here a transformer substation is over an office area 


Growing Up, Out, aud Vu 


PWARD, outward, and within 
U are the ways the newly com- 
pleted home of DITTO, Incorpo- 
rated, can expand. 

One-and-a-half times as big as 
a city block, the building houses 
the latest of the company’s 11 ex- 
pansions during the past 48 years. 
The structure, which is located on 
a 27-acre site in the Chicago sub- 
urb of Lincolnwood, has an ex- 
terior of dark red marble, glass, 
buff brick, stone, and aluminum. 

Inside it, more than 600 em- 
ployees work for this manufac- 
turer of duplicating machines and 
supplies. They perform operations 
formerly carried on in six separate 
plants on Chicago’s West Side. 

“We expect this new building to 
take care of us for at least the next 
five years,” President Kenneth M. 
Henderson said. “After that, we’ll 
utilize the built-in features of the 
plant that make it possible to ex- 
pand quickly at a minimum of 
cost.” 

By building mezzanines and 
balconies, the plant can grow 
within; by adding another story, 
upwards; and by extending the 
building over the rest of the site, 
outward. 

The plant contains machine 
manufacturing on the east side; 


supply manufacturing on the west; 
storage, shipping, and receiving on 
the north side and middle; and ad- 
ministrative offices on the south. 

Laboratory and research facili- 
ties five times larger than previous 
ones are provided to speed research 
and testing of new duplicating 
products. 

Administrative office space, now 
totaling 70,000 square feet, con- 
sists of a two-story section with a 
one-story wing. For expansion, 
another story can be added to the 
wing. 

In the manufacturing area, fixed 
walls are at a minimum. They are 
used only where possibility of fire 
hazards requires them. Other walls 
are temporary and can be easily 
moved about. 

No machine in the factory is 
further than 75 feet from electric 
power, water, steam, gas, or ail 
supply. This makes it possible to 
relocate equipment easily for 
maximum operating flexibility. 

Within the 16-foot-high manu- 
facturing area, several eight-foot 
mezzanines have already been built 
to house electrical equipment, 
locker rooms, and offices. If neces- 
sary, practically all of the manu- 
facturing area can be _ double- 
decked to provide for more space. 
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Why take 8 steps when four 


uper filer 
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You can reduce file operating costs at least 25 
by installing SUPER-FILER 


e Eliminate lost motion and you make 
work easier. Not only that, but you 
speed it up. You get more work done. 
And that reduces cost. 


This is the story of Super-Filer, the 
Mechanized File that’s been adopted 
as standard filing equipment by thou- 
sands of businesses. 


Pull open a Super-Filer drawer and its 
unique swing front spreads the contents 
in a V and makes everything instantly 
accessible. No fooling with compressors 


No shifting of file folders back and 
forth. You just turn the contents like 
the pages of a book to the folder you 
want. And then you take out a letter 
or drop one in. 


The simple operation of filing or finding 
a letter in Super-Filer, checked by stop 
watch, takes only half as long as with 
a conventional rigid-front file. That's 
because Super-Filer automatically and 
mechanically does four of the eight 
steps a file clerk has to take with a rigid- 
front file. By thus simplifying work, 


MODE-MAKER DESKS ® GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT @ GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 
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do it better? 


Super-Filer, the Mechanized File, re- 


duces over-all filing costs at least 25%. 


There's one sure way to prove the sav- 
ings Super-Filer makes possible for you 
See it demonstrated and then try it out 
in your own office. You'll find Super- 
Filer on the floor of your local GF show 
room. The address is shown in your 
phone book. Just call the GF dealer or 
branch — or write The General Fire- 
proofing Company, Department A-61, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GE 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 





What 7s the Funetion of 
The Modern Traffic Department? 


By John H. Frederick 


Professor of Transportation, University of Maryland 


If you're trying to increase your profit margins, take a look 
at the operation of your traffic department. Next to mate- 
rials and labor, transportation usually looms as the largest 
single cost item—as much as 27 cents out of every sales dol- 
lar. Are you taking the traffic manager into inner counsels? 


URING the past few years 
there has been an increasing 
tendency to raise the status of 
traffic management in business and 
industry—to lift the chief traffic 
executive and staff to a position in 
a company where they share in the 
responsibilities of top industrial 
management. In this way, such 
new members of the management 
team can be a big help in formu- 
lating and directing traffic policy 
along with the general policy and 
program of the company. 

Traffic managers in many com- 
panies now attend top manage- 
ment meetings, so that they may 
know what management is doing 
and planning to do. This is the op- 
posite of past practice when traffic 
managers, outside the counsel of 
top management, had to arrange 
for transportation § services, or 
settle rates for a program decided 
upon without their knowledge or 
participation; where all too often 
traffic managers were “forgotten 
men” with little more standing 
than shipping clerks. 

In other less alert companies, 
traffic men still report to the pur- 
chasing agent or perhaps the sales 
manager, neither of whom _ is 
usually qualified either to deal 
with or even understand the com- 
plex problems and_ terminology 
surrounding modern industrial and 
commercial traffic management. 
Nor should they be expected to be 
burdened with the added problems 
of traffic management. They have 
complex and important jobs of 
their own to handle. 

Because of the complexities of 
modern transportation methods, 
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the industrial management of traf- 
fic has grown from a secondary 
function to a highly specialized 
profession. In an economy such as 
ours, where transportation plays 
a dominant role, it cannot be 
safely treated as a corporate step- 
child. 

Industrial traffic management 
and transportation strategy are as 
important as logistics in military 
operations. Industry is discovering 
this, and the prestige of industrial 
traffic management has grown as 
a result. The elevation of traffic 
management into the higher eche- 
lons of management has not only 
been confined to large industries 
but is also found in small- and 
medium-sized companies as well. 

In the smaller companies, the 
traffic manager is brought into the 
executive council with the presi- 
dent, treasurer, comptroller, labor- 
relations executive, legal counsel, 
purchasing agent, production man- 
ager, and sales manager, so that 
all specialized aspects of man- 
agerial problems can be discussed. 
In large industrial organizations, 
the traffic executive officer—such 
as a vice-president in charge of 
traffic, director of traffic, or gen- 
eral traffic manager—is a member 
of the executive counsel or commit- 
tee together with the executives in 
charge of the other specialized 
aspects of management. 

Outside of the usual functions of 
traffic management concerned with 
rates, routings, claims, freight-bill 
auditing, packing, receiving, and 
the like, there are many services of 
a traffic department relating to 
transportation which are only in- 


directly concerned with the daily 
movement of shipments, but 
which involve serving in an ad- 
visory or service capacity. Some of 
these include the solving of prob- 
lems of plant or warehouse loca- 
tion and relocation; the setting of 
supply and manufacturing pro- 
grams to maintain regularity of 
deliveries and shipments; and the 
co-operation with carriers in con- 
nection with their use not only 
from the point of rate economy 
but speed economy. 

The control of transportation 
costs tends to become more im- 
portant as manufacturing proc- 
esses and costs, labor costs, and 
costs of raw materials become 
more uniform among competitors 
seeking to sell in the same markets 
where prices are established by the 
forces of competition. The differ- 
ence of a few cents per 100 pounds 
in shipping costs may so add to the 
costs of raw materials or finished 
products that an industry will be 
cut off from certain sources of 
supply or kept out of attractive 
markets. This is particularly im- 
portant since transportation costs 
cannot be manipulated at will. At 
the same time, the far-seeing traf- 
fic men do not wish to establish 
levels of rates which will not be 
reasonably compensatory to the 
carriers. 

Hidden in most large transpor- 
tation bills is a 10 per cent con- 
trollable cost element. In fact, sav- 
ings in transportation costs are 
often the measure of profit for the 
business concerned. Next to mate- 
rials and labor, transportation 
usually looms as the largest single 
cost item. It often takes 27 cents 
out of every sales dollar. These 
costs are controllable to a very 
large degree, and those businesses 
which have found this out are 
making a profit out of their traffic 
departments. 

Various attempts have _ been 
made to measure the cost and 
productivity of the traffic man- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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How Executives Travel 


In a year, a typical executive travels 30,123 miles 
on business, averages 19 trips, and is away a total 
of 54 working days, according to a survey of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS readers. He prefers to fly 
wherever possible; chooses an auto as an alterna- 
tive. If he flies, he will probably rent an auto at 
his destination. In a very few cases, the traveler 
uses a company car with a driver, or he may hire 
a car and chauffeur. 

On the average, each traveling executive covers 
19,065 miles by commercial airliner annually, 6,950 
miles by auto, 1,749 miles by company plane, 1,650 
miles by train, and seven miles by bus. One busi- 
nessman was in a class by himself. He flies his own 
plane about 60,000 miles a year. Two men traveled 
occasionally by bus—100 miles and 500 miles 
respectively. 

The business traveler usually takes along a two- 
suiter and a walletful of credit cards, including 
two for oil companies and two for hotels. He 
prefers a single room in a hotel for lodging. (Eight- 
een like motels best, and six favored hotel suites.) 

More than half the group surveyed arranged 
their own trips, while the second largest percentage 
let their secretaries or staff members do it. About 
one-fourth of the men use the services of a travel 
agency at times, and the majority of these felt 
the agency’s service was good. Only four men call 
upon an agency to handle all their trips. 

Five men enlisted the company transportation 
department to handle reservations, while two others 
asked their secretaries to work with the transporta- 
tion department on this task. In one case, the office 
manager made the arrangements, and in another, 
either the man’s secretary or the switchboard oper- 
ator took care of them. One executive depended on 
the railroad ticket office to handle the details. 

Sixty-one per cent of the AB readers surveyed 
take their wives along occasionally, ranging from 
one or two trips a year to “generally.” About 19 per 
cent found it necessary or desirable to have an 
assistant go along on some trips. One executive who 
makes 50 trips a year takes an assistant along a 
third of the time. 

A fifth of those questioned said that they like 
to dictate while on the road. Of this group, 31 per 
cent used the services of a public stenographer 
occasionally, while 13 men took along dictating 
equipment. Their preferences included Dictaphone, 
Ediphone, SoundSciiber, Comptometer hi-fi, Mini- 
fon, and Stenorette, in that order. 

The group named other preferences, too, in mode 
of travel, hotels, and restaurants, as well as in 
credit cards. Of the 85 replies, a majority of 67 


preferred to travel by plane. Only two had no 
preferences, In contrast, a life insurance company 
executive emphasized his tip for travelers: ‘Take 
a train!’’ Four others shared his enthusiasm for 
trips by train, while 10 men preferred to drive. 

Three hotels ranked the highest in the opinions 
of the cross section of readers: The Fairmont in 
San Francisco, the Plaza in New York City, and 
the Statler in Los Angeles. Other well-recommended 
hotels are the Roanoke Hotel in Roanoke, Va; the 
Roosevelt in New Orleans; and the St. Moritz, 
Tuscany, and Waldorf, all in New York City. 

Businessmen had discovered good restaurants in 
their travels, too. Charlie’s in Minneapolis led the 
list, followed closely by Trader Vic’s in San Fran- 
cisco, Antoine’s and Galatoire’s in New Orleans 
tied with Lowry’s in Los Angeles for third place. 
On the next “plateau,” gourmets voted for Cham- 
bord and Leone’s in New York City, and Don the 
Beachcomber’s in Chicago. 

Evidently, the typical traveler would rather 
leave home without his toothbrush than leave his 
credit cards behind. Besides eliminating the danger 
of carrying large sums of money, credit cards mean 
that a businessman will get an itemized bill of his 
expenses on a trip, for record and income tax 
purposes, 

According to the list of oil company credit cards 
mentioned, Standard (Indiana) is the favorite of 
this group, with Shell in second place. Esso and 
Gulf followed, with Texaco next. (The geographical 
weight of this survey was in the Midwest and East.) 

The big chains dominated the choices in hotel 
credit cards. Hilton-Statler led with 28 per cent 
coverage and Sheraton came next with 14 per cent. 
The American Hotel Association and Western 
Hotels, Inc., took third and fourth places in popu- 
larity, respectively. 

Twenty-three men carried air travel cards, 22 
could flash Diner’s Club cards, five took along 
Hertz auto-rental cards, and five others took cards 
enabling them to charge telephone calls. Miscella- 
neous cards included three for rail travel, one for 
the Esquire Club, and one Universal travel card. 

Experienced journeyers who carried little cash 
had learned to travel light in regard to luggage. 
Relying on a single suitcase saved them time, 
worry, and tips. Fifty of the men reported getting 
along with a two-suiter. Fifteen managed short 
trips with an overnight bag; three others carried 
three-suiters. The most luggage carried included 
“four suits in a plastic hanger-case and several 
bags.” 

An enthusiastic supporter of the simple life con- 
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sidered a dacron suit and shirt to be heaven’s 
gift to the traveling man. Another man recom- 
mended an aluminum two-suiter for its light weight 
and its ability to ‘take it.’”” One man vouched for 
a Leeds canvas two-suiter. 

A number of those replying offered more hints 
to take the trouble out of travel, which should prove 
helpful to other businessmen. The basic rule was 
laid down by Warren F. Jones, vice-president, 
Hehr Manufacturing Company in Los Angeles: 
“Plan and schedule your trip.” 

A Pasadena general manager went a step further: 
“Have your itinerary list two alternative flights, 
an earlier and a later flight, for each leg of the 
trip. Have a car waiting at the airport. Keep a 
flexible schedule.” 

Another man, a vice-president in charge of public 
relations, advocated, “Always allow an extra day 
on a trip for mix-ups or just plain rest.” 

Ted Blanding, executive director of Toastmasters 
International, Inc., proffered five precautions: 

1. Make advance reservations whenever 
possible. 

2. Travel light on tight plane schedules. 
Carry an attache case to avoid delays 
in luggage pickup. 

3. Carry only cash for basic needs and use 
credit arrangements for cashing checks. 

4. Carry extra identification besides the 
papers in your wallet, in case of loss or 
robbery. 

5. Divide money and credit cards. 

Some safety principles were advised by R. A. Best 
of Spiegel, Inc., Chicago. The shopping-center chain 
manager suggested: ‘Keep your car in A-1 mechan- 
ical shape at all times, even if it requires stopping 
en route. Don’t plan on working while you drive. 
Today’s traffic conditions require concentration on 
the road. 

“If you are under great pressure, use public 
transportation, even if it cuts into your personal 
time.” 

Mr. Best added some tips for fast packing: ‘‘Keep 
a set of shaving materials, medicines, drugs, and 
so forth, packed at all times. Pack your clothing 
and incidentals when you dress in the morning. At 
this point, select several suits of underwear instead 
of one and place the extras in the suitcase. Pick 
three suits, and so on.” 

A vice-president of finance suggested that “Trans- 
continental travel at night should only be done in 
emergency. You arrive pretty well beat out and 
drag your tail all day. Take a day flight—work on 
the plane, catch up on your reading, rest. Then you 
will arrive in tiptop shape in time for an evening 
conference.” 

Special tips for traveling on short notice came 
from an association president. “Speed of travel is 
paramount with me. So I fly my own aircraft, 
covering all of the United States and frequently 
Canadian and Mexican destinations. 

“T travel light for mobility. The so-called ‘wonder 
fabrics’ in suits and shirts are a real help. I carry 
an extra suit on a covered hanger. This plus an 
overnight bag will accommodate a week’s needs 
with ease. 

“Use a rented car at most city stops; it’s usually 
cheaper than hiring cabs. The car can be picked up 
and left at the airport. 

“Use motels wherever possible unless a business 
conference requires mid-city hotel accommodations. 





Motels usually have more comfortable appoint- 
ments, especially in the South and West, although 
those in the East are steadily improving.” 

An Atlanta training specialist pointed out that 
this last problem was licked in his home town. 
“There’s a new motel with beautiful facilities right 
in the heart of the city.” 

To get last-minute reservations, an appliance 
executive reported that “We have had good luck 
using Western Union service for getting hotel reser- 
vations on short notice.” 

D. L. Smith, secretary, Security Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, Topeka, recommended calling 
in an expert. ‘We have found that using a travel 
agency provides a great deal of convenience and 
economy in arranging business travel. The agency 
will take care of all details in connection with rout- 
ing, reservations, purchasing tickets, and so forth. 
Tickets are delivered at our home office, and pay- 
ment can be made by company check, eliminating 
the need of personal payment by an employee, to 
be reimbursed later, 

“A great deal of time that would normally be 
required for a company employee to make the 
arrangements is saved... We are exceptionally well 
pleased with the service we have received through 
our agency...” 

Wayland M. Ward, partner in Weinberg & Ward, 
Birmingham, Ala., offered similar advice. ‘““When 
you travel in a strange territory, you can rely on 
the recommendations of your automobile associa- 
tion or travel agency for the best accommodations.” 

Despite the hustle and bustle of traveling, Victor 
H. Schulze, president of Thunderbird Sales Corp., 
felt that two intangibles should be taken along on 
any trip: ‘When traveling, courtesy and friendliness 
should always be foremost.” 

Besides their pet travel hints and favorite hotels, 
motels, restaurants, and methods of transportation, 
the travelers also voiced a few complaints. Their 
comments and ideas could help improve travel a 
good deal. 

Hotels received the most brickbats. A general 
manager for a plastics company remarked, “I am 
coming to dislike intensely the general attitude 
and inefficiencies of the Hilton-Statler chain of 
hotels. Once I greatly preferred Statler hotels.” 

The president of an electric company condemned 
all hotels and motels for a fault which seems un- 
forgivable. “They do not hold the confirmed 
reservations,” 

“Hotel rates have gone up out of all proportion 
to services received,” according to a Fort Wayne 
sales manager. 

Smaller annoyances were reported by two other 
travelers. “I will go miles to avoid hotels with 
centrally controlled air conditioning which cannot 
be turned off by the occupant of a room,” stated 
a general auditor from Peoria, Ill. Another man is 
still searching for a hotel “with an ezcellent 
shower.” 

While this group overwhelmingly preferred air 
travel, all was not “beer and skittles” aloft. Two 
men bemoaned baggage wrecking by airlines. One 
said, ‘The handling of luggage is a mess.” 

Railroad service deficiencies did not go unnoticed, 
either. “The porter service at railroad stations is 
too slow.” 

Wistfully, an Oakland executive expressed a 
desire that could really simplify any business trip. 
“I wish there could be one consolidated credit card.” 
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DICTABELT records turn fleeting ideas into action. 
Pick up the mike of the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
dictating machine and make permanent notes. 
Dictaphone’s exclusive DICTABELT gives you 
dictation that is permanent—can’t be erased or 
changed. Of course, the TIME-MASTER is the most 
The Dictabelt record efficient way to handle all kinds of communications 


collects your thoughts letters, — speeches, repx ware 
Other unique features: you mail DICTABELTS 
and turns them into action like a letter; recording takes place visibly, so you 
can’t lose your place; and the real cost of DICTA- 
BELT dictation is less than any other method. 


Call the Dictaphone office near you. Or write 
Dictaphone, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Ask about our rental plan 
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DICTAPHON i CORPORATION 


The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating machine 
“Takes the words right out of your mind.” 


In Canada, write Dictaphone Corp., Ltd., 204 Eglinton Ave. East, Toronto n I and, Dicta 
17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictabelt are registe 
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Master cards are made by viewing the film in readers. Then the cards go through 
tabulating machines and duplicators to obtain the necessary number of sets 


ICROFILM ‘“‘windows” in tab- 

ulating cards are expected to 
save upwards of half a million 
dollars annually in the Army Sig- 
nal Corps procurement, according 
to Major General J. D. O’Connell, 
chief signal officer, Department of 
Army. Private companies may be 
able to adopt this method in their 
own engineering departments. 

At Ft. Monmouth, N. J., over 
300,000 engineering drawings have 
been microfilmed, and positive film 
prints made from the _ original 
microfilm negatives are being 
mounted in tabulating aperture 
cards. They will be distributed to 
various Signal Corps installations 
throughout the world for refer- 
ence in the repair and overhaul of 
Signal equipment and for procure- 
ment purposes. 





Microfilm is checked with a magni- 
fying glass for surface scratches 


Tabulating cards can now be equipped with microfilm ‘‘windows"’ for transmis- 
sion of engineering drawings, saving the Signal Corps over half a million dollars 
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Mounting machines have guide lines 


to center films in card apertures 


Windows 
Show 
Savings 


They will also be used to make 
reduced-size paper prints for issu- 
ing bids to industry, thus replacing 
the old costly method of making 
full-size paper reproductions of 
drawings. 

“In previous national emergen- 
cies, the procurement of new 
equipment for military communi- 
cations was seriously handicapped 
by the delay in reproducing en- 
gineering drawings and getting the 
bids out to manufacturers,” Gen- 
eral O'Connell explains. 

“The new microfilm-aperture 
card system,” he adds, “will pro- 
vide us with the means of cutting 
days and weeks off the time of get- 
ting contracts under way for new 
military projects essential to oul 
defense. 

“At the same time, the aperture 
cards will keep repair depots up 
to date on all changes in the draw- 
ings of existing equipment. Where 
depots formerly had to get full- 
size drawings from a central 
source, they can now produce the 
necessary copies from the micro- 
film images on the spot.” 

Seven Recordak microfilm ma- 
chines were used to photograph 
the drawings and reduce them in 
size. Positive film prints were pro- 
duced and mounted in Filmsort 
aperture cards to get the neces- 
sary copies for the various instal- 
lations. About five million cards 
will be needed altogether. 
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See the choice you get in these 


All-New DAZOR Desk and Table Lamps 
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Lighting in keeping with this richly appointed office is supplied by Dazor’s 
Swing-Arm Model 1056 on the desk and a Single-Arm Flexible-Arm Model 1058 
in the background. Finish of both is frost-green baked enamel over bonderizing, 
combined with brass; on special order, frost-tan combined with brass. 


Fine Executive Lighting 


For a functional lamp that harmonizes with modern office decor, 
consider the new Dazor Swing-Arm model. It moves easily to the 
desired position, provides restful indirect lighting over a broad area. 
Also, examine the new Floating-Arm model with its compact reflector, 
diamond-shaped base and unrestricted light placement. 


Smart Decorative Lamps 


To illuminate and dress up the smaller desk, reception desk or table, 
three additional new Dazors provide the proper touch. Flexible-Arm 
models—both Twin-Arm and Single-Arm—allow wide latitude in arm 
arrangements. The new Rigid-Standard Dazor is a companion to the 
Swing-Arm model. These lamps are just right, too, for institutions, 
dormitories, motels, hotels, TV rooms and dens. 


Air-Cooled for Comfort and Safety 


All five new Dazors are incandescents with Air-Cooled Reflectors— 
comfortable to have around you and safe to touch. Helping you see 
efficiently with individually controlled lighting is the aim of 
Authorized Dazor Distributors and their Dealers. Ask your supplier 
now about the newest lamps. Dazor Manufacturing Corp., 4481-87 
Duncan Avenue, St. Louis 10, Missouri. In Canada: Amalgamated 
Electric Corporation Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 


ONLY QUALITY FIXTURES COME FROM 
THE MAKERS OF 


FLUORES CENT and iM CANOES CEN Y 
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For the desk occupant who desires unrestricted 
control of light location and volume, the dis- 
tinctive Dazor Floating-Arm Model 1057 
above is the answer. Its diamond-shaped base 
has beveled edges. Finish is frost-green; on 
special order, frost-tan. 





Simplicity of design and restful indirect light- 
ing are characteristics of this Dazor Rigid- 
Standard Model 1055. Finish is frost-green; on 
special order, frost-tan. It is a natural mate 
for Swing-Arm Model 1056. 


: | 





Varied arm arrangements are possible with 
Dazor’s Twin-Arm Flexible-Arm Model 1059. 
Frost-green, combined with brass; on special 
order, frost-tan combined with brass. 
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= 
$5 Billion 
Move 
(Continued from page 20) 
be an absent-minded bank officer. 

The truck moved slowly along 
its route, always with uniformed 
policemen watching it. It was still 
raining, but there were sightseers 
on the streets, many of whom took 
pictures of the truck and of those 
that followed it, although nobody 
asked what was going on. 

It was 8:39 a.m., 11 minutes 
after the load had left the vault 
door at 45 Wall St., that Mr. Sher- 
man telephoned Mr. Berner that 
the truckload had arrived. 

The greatest number of cartons 
to a load was 15; the most valuable 
was just a few dollars under the 

Not a hunting lodge in the north woods, this is the lobby of a midwestern $110-million limit. One load vane 
' ! i sisted of only one carton. This con- 
bank, having comfortable chairs, fireplace, soft rug, and a large sailfish tained more than $85 million. and 
represented the entire holdings of 
one account, 
o ° At 10:16 a.m. there was a coffee 
Bankin With Comfort break; the men were served at their 
posts. At 11:39 a.m. the vaults were 
closed and everybody except some 
of the guards went to lunch in the 
N impressive sailfish helps individualize the lobby of a small- dining room at 45 Wall St. At 1:02 
town bank in Kansas. Adding to the singular effect is the re- p.m. the vaults were opened again 
semblance of the lobby of the Farmers and Merchants Bank in Colby and the move resumed. 
to a cheerful living room. At 1:55 p.m., in the vault at 37 
Comfortable chairs and a divan are grouped attractively. Nearby Broad St., Comptroller’s Represent- 
is a coffee table-lamp combination. Aqua wool carpeting and drapes ative Howard Peters checked off the 
of handwoven wool and raw silk in a fabric resembling birchbark last of the cartons. After the final 
add to the decor. entry he added one word, printed 
Patrons may pause in the homelike lobby lounge to check their in capitals, with a bright green 
financial transactions or to discuss a loan extension with their hosts, crayon, and heavily, as if with 
the bankers. Across from where they would sit are men and women feeling: “AMEN.” At 2:06 p.m., 
working at tabulating machines and typewriters. the job was done—four hours under 
But the immediate center of attention remains the black-and- the most optimistic calculations. 
iridescent sailfish whose fin arches ceilingward from above a large Next day, 35 auditors would begin 
fireplace. (Logs are neatly stacked in a compartment in the surround- a check at 37 Broad St. that would } 
ing rock wall.) Now mounted and illuminated by soft lighting, the last six weeks and find every item 
fish adds the glamour of adventure to this bank in the heart of Kan- of the $5 billion in order. 
sas wheat country. The big move was over. About 
August W. Lauterbach, president of the bank, and his son August it, the press had this to say: “Over 
Jr., caught the mammoth sailfish (10 feet nine inches long and the week end, the United States 
weighing 152 pounds) while deep-sea fishing at Acapulco, Mexico. Trust Company moved from 45 
When the fish was weighed by shore officials, it was found to be the Wall St. to 37 Broad St., to allow 
largest sailfish caught in waters off Acapulco in eight years. the razing of its old building and 
Other features of this bank include a landscaped patio in the rear the construction of a new one. This 
of the building, and an electric unit built into, and designed to de-ice, makes the first time in the com- 
the cement sidewalk in front of the bank. Also, there is an area for pany’s 103-year history that it has 
children to check in the contents of their piggy banks. Tables and opened its doors off Wall Street. 
chairs and a pile of comic books are provided should the youngsters When the new 26-story building is 
want to combine pleasure with business. completed, the company will move 
Since the opening and dedication of the bank in this town of 4,000, back to 45 Wall St.” 
hundreds of visitors—including some big-city bankers who describe That part about the move back | 
the lobby as “unique’”—have stopped in to admire the building’s is what gives U. S. Trust people 
interior, pause. But at least they’ve had 
practice. 
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"do-it-yourself" 
with Cummins plastic binding...it's 


Bound 


to make an impression! 


Now anyone can easily plastic-bind reports, presentations, and 
sales material right in the office . . . and get that professionally- 
bound appearance and utility for added sales appeal, maximum 


Z (f- 
Dl ugh 
readership, and longer life. Pages are easy to turn, lie flat, look 7] “aN. 





better, invite use, command attention. Safe, easy-to-set Cummins 
Plastic Binding and Punching Machines are styled and built to 
the highest Cummins standards. Cummins plastic bindings are 
available with popular ring centers and diameters in a choice of 
ten smart colors. For any number of copies—one, ten, or a thou- 
sand books—make sure they're bound to make an impression... 
with Cummins, the nation’s leader in paper punching equipment 
for more than 70 years. 


Pteeeeeeseseeseses 








* FINGER TIP CONTROL BINDING HINE 


oa) 














wo Ci inn SINCE 1887 
o Cc ins-Chicage Corporati 
, 4740 N. Ravenswood Avenue 
Binding made easier and faster. Dual DESK-ELECTRIC PUNCH . Chicago 40, Illinois 
automatic release plates . . . convenient Eliminates “bottleneck’’ of hand punch- 3 pount 
feed tray built-in for plastic bindings .. . ing. Increases speed of entire plastic ‘ a Send for informative booklet fully 
| quick dial setting . . . new, moderately binding process with a fraction of the 3 <s describing Cummins new plastic 
priced for every office budget. effort. Performance guaranteed. ia my binding and high speed equipment. 
\ a -_ 
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The ‘country campus" buildings of Monsanto Chemical Company's offices will present a striking appearance of 
modernity in a rolling terrain. Now under construction in St. Louis, the buildings will be finished in late 1957 


Do You Use Bulletin Boards? 


(Continued from page 15) 


use of an appointed committee to 
police the boards. 


Advantages 


Since 98 per cent of American 
companies use the bulletin board 
to keep employees informed, we 
asked respondents to list some of 
the advantages found in posting 
notices. The greatest advantage 
listed was the fact that bulletin 
boards are inexpensive to main- 
tain. Ease of administration; rapid 
attention; centralized information; 
quick communication; and au- 
thoritative, factual information 
were also given as reasons for use 
of bulletin boards. 


Disadvantages 


Poor upkeep and maintenance 
were the main disadvantages seen 
by management executives. John 
N. Campbell, director of personnel, 
Spector Freight System, Inc., ob- 
served, “The bulletin board lacks 
the personal touch—it may not be 
read.”’ Walter Kante, editor of the 
company publication of Joseph 
Schlitz Brewing Company, feels a 
definite disadvantage lies in the 
fact that boards ‘“‘take lots of time 
to prepare and post.” 


Employees’ Views 


Here are some typical comments 
from employees who are on the 
receiving end of bulletin board an- 
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nouncements and notices. The com- 
ments were picked up at random 
in a spot check of several firms. 

Foreman, Chicago tool com- 
pany: “My biggest gripe with the 
bulletin arrangement in our com- 
pany is the fact that notices are 
posted and seen by employees be- 
fore supervision even knows about 
it. For instance, the personnel de- 
partment recently put up an an- 
nouncement on job postings which 
affected my department. I didn’t 
even know it was posted until sev- 
eral employees came to see me 
about it.” 

Typist, Indiana insurance office: 
“We have a fine system here and 
most of us look at the bulletin 
board as the best source of infor- 
mation on company plans, letters 
of praise or criticism from cus- 
tomers, and general news about 
our people.”’ 

Shipping clerk, Chicago publish- 
ing house: ‘Employees get tired of 
seeing the same notices on the 
board for weeks and months. We 
have one on the board right now 
that has been there since March. 
It tells about one of our employees 
who ‘is in the hospital.’ The fellow 
has been back to work three 
months and has even had another 
operation since the original an- 
nouncement was posted.” 

Secretary, midwest bakery: “If 
you want my opinion, I think com- 
panies can do a much better job 
than they are now doing in post- 
ing announcements for employees. 


First of all, the board should be 
attractive and easy to see. Second, 
it should be centraily placed, o1 
several boards should be used so 
all employees have a chance to see 
them. Third, it should be kept in 
neat condition. No one wants to 
read a dirty, ancient notice.” 

Office manager, large insurance 
company: “Boards are like people. 
Some talk too much and say noth- 
ing. Others keep telling the same 
old stories over and over again. A 
little personality in the board will 
make it individual and interesting. 
I think there is a definite art to 
administering a _ bulletin § board 
properly.” 

Punch-press operator, Gary, 
Ind.: ‘‘We have five bulletin boards 
in our company. They are well 
spaced throughout the plant and 
office and do a good job of keeping 
us informed. I couldn’t say this 
up to six months ago, because the 
boards were terrible then. I al- 
ways look the board over as I 
check in in the morning and leave 
at night.” 


Comments by Executives 


Walter Kante, Jos. Schlitz Brew- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: “Believe 
management should recognize that 
it has a captive audience that 
WANTS to read. Give financial 
support if you want an excellent 
job, instead of just a good job. 
Give the job to a communications 
expert to develop and maintain.” 
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EXECUTIVES... 


send for this timely booklet! 


Leading firms have made substantial savings with 
a separate “inside” telephone system of their own. 
This fact-filled booklet shows you exactly how. 

A P-A-X business telephone system is entirely 
independent of public (outside) phone service— 
thus sharply cuts the high cost of rented equip- 
ment. It’s 100% automatic—requires no operator. 
It handles “inside” calls in a split-second—keeps 
the regular switchboard always free for impor- 


tant outside calls. P-A-X is providing numerous 


other time- and money-saving advantages, too— 
throughout industry. 

Learn more about this proven way to trim 
costs. You can—quickly—because this helpful 
booklet is full of solid information. Write today 
for your free copy: Automatic Electric Sales 
Corporation, 1033 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
7, Illinois. Jn Canada: Automatic Electric Sales 
(Canada) Ltd., 185 Bartley Drive, Toronto, 


Offices in principal cities. 


6 P-A X business telephone systems 


AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRIC 
® 
Originators of the dial telephone + Pioneers in automatic count SS) 
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John N. Campbell, director of 
personnel, Spector Freight System, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill.: (1) Keep the 
board up to date; (2) make it the 
only means of announcements of 
interest, such as job postings.” 

Phyllis B. Erwin, _ personnel 
manager, Field Enterprises, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.: ‘Careful considera- 
tion should be given to the loca- 
tion, placement of material, and 
frequent changing of material. 
Some light matter should be inter- 
spersed with regulation announce- 
ments, and so forth.” 

Jack C. Bills, personnel assist- 
ant, Rockwell Mfg. Co., Barberton, 
Ohio: “Place bulletin boards in 
better locations, devise eye-catch- 
ing material, set up a system of 
rotating material so that people 
do not become tired of material on 
the boards.” 

A. O. Preyer, Jr., manager of 
labor relations, Jack & Heintz, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio: “More ad- 
vertising procedures could be used 
to make them attract the eye of 
the passer-by.” 

Leo A. Jorwic, personnel man- 
ager, Allied Van Lines, Inc., 
Broadview, Ill.: “Humanize the 
board. Give employees a separate 
section for personal announce- 
ments (to be cleared first through 
management before posting).”’ 

Vice-president, Michigan metal 
products firm: “Your bulletin 
board will get the readership it 
deserves. If it is poorly kept, if it 
is ineptly administered, and if it 
is improperly placed—expect low 
readership. If the boards are well 
maintained, if notices are dated 
and withdrawn after they have 
been seen, and if the board is well 
lighted—expect high readership. 
No one reads sloppy notices, em- 
ployees included.” 


Requisites of the Perfect Board 


While the measurement of per- 
fection is always a rather am- 
biguous thing, there are certain 
procedures that make a company 
notice board about as perfect as 
things can be. First, the board 
must be placed where it has thé 
best chance of readership. At en- 
trances and exits, in the depart- 
ment itself, by the time clocks, or 
any areas where employees gather 
are good sources of high reader- 
ship. Second, maintaining the 
board should become the respon- 
sibility of one person or group of 
persons. Third, a system for 
posting and withdrawing notices 
should be devised. Regular checks 
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on the board material should be 
made by this responsible group. 
Fourth, spot checks on employee 
readership will give clues to the 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
current system. Several companies 
have had success with question- 
naires given to each employee for 
his impressions and suggestions 
about the bulletin board system. 
Fifth, boards should supplement 
(and be supplemented by) other 
means of communication. 

Bulletin boards are the very 
backbone of effective plant com- 
munications and, as such, should 
be handled seriously and methodi- 


cally. Companies which spend 
thousands of dollars building em- 
ployee good will through recrea- 
tion programs, extra benefits, and 
other activities, can lose the battle 
right at the bulletin board. If em- 
ployees feel slighted by a dirty, 
slovenly, poorly maintained at- 
tempt at board administration, 
they will show it in morale and— 
where it hurts the most—in lower 
productive output, If you haven’t 
looked over your bulletin board 
situation lately, it is a good time 
to start the new year right by put- 
ting it in shape. The check list will 
help. 


Solved: Payroll Problem 


(Continued from page 17) 


Comparing Herrick’s system 
with the recommendations made 
by the Office Management Associa- 
tion of Chicago, as reported by 


RECOMMENDATION 


1. Pay biweekly or semimonthly. 


. Pay on a fixed salary basis. 


3. Pay by check and check-signing 
machine. 


4. Use accounting board and sum- 
mary posting. 


. Separate bank account for pay- 
roll. 


. Show accumulated deductions 
on stubs. 


. Switch from manual to machine 
posting. 


. Issue written instructions on 


payroll practice. 


. Centralize payroll operation. 


Not a 100 per cent score in re- 
lation to the “national recommen- 
dations,” but an almost perfect 
score as far as Herrick Iron Works 
rates Mr. Lundstrom’s plan. There 
is a feeling of smoothness in his 
department, and it has an “un- 
cluttered’”’ atmosphere. Payrolls 
are produced without headaches, 
and the payroll procedure is an in- 


Harry L. Wylie in the October 
1955 AMERICAN BUSINESS, we find 
Mr. Lundstrom’s “score” to be as 
follows: 


HERRICK’S PRACTICE 


Can’t do it 100 per cent. Union 
contracts call for weekly checks. 
Easier if everyone paid weekly. 
Done partially, as with office help. 
Variance in shop rates, and so 
forth, make a broader application 
void. 


Does this. 
Does this. 
Has this. 
Not done. 
Mr. Lundstrom has told his story. 


Not issued, but are in draft form, 
about ready. 


Practically 100 per cent. 


tegral part of the whole account- 
ing operation. 

Controllers who are close to the 
“balance point,” as is this man, or 
who have gone beyond it to a con- 
dition of excessive pressure or con- 
fusion, can find practical answers 
in both Mr. Lundstrom’s attitude 
and in his analysis and plans for 
meeting an eventuality. 
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You can depend on ADDO-X 

to perform the thousand and one 
adding, subtracting and multi- 
plication jobs each day with amazing 
speed,” quietness and smooth operation. 
Operators are more relaxed, more 
efficient, more productive on ADDO-X 
machines. The STEP-O-MATIC 

lever offers calculator performance 
when multiplying. Write 

for descriptive 


literature + today. 


ADDO MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


145 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y., CIRCLE 5-6940 


WEST COAST BRANCH 
WESTERN ADDO MACHINE CORP., 2921 BEVERLY BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, TEL: DUNKIRK 5-2247 


“At 175 r.p.m. 5 


+Also on our NEW two register machine. 


For further details mail this advertisement with your letterhead. 
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To Buy or Lease—Which Is Better? 


(Continued from page 21) 


whatever the term of the lease 
agreed upon—thus guaranteeing 
the lessee against drastic declines 
in the used-car market. 

Leasing also simplifies drawing 
up operating budgets, since the 
exact transportation expenses for 
the year may be determined at its 
beginning. Under a straight leas- 
ing arrangement, there are no 
contingent costs such as increased 
depreciation which might require 
allotment of additional sums to 
make up the difference at the end 
of the year. Being able to forecast 
vehicle costs accurately is a defi- 
nite asset to fiscal planning. 

In many cases, a company when 
leasing actually will save operat- 
ing costs on its cars, or will save 
when compared with the cost of 
using salesmen-owned cars. This, 
of course, is an item that must be 
worked out by the company itself, 
but the following theoretical ex- 
ample will show the savings poten- 
tial under a leasing agreement. 

Company Z has 45 salesmen 
driving their own cars to sell and 
service its clients. The typical rec- 
ord sheet of its salesmen shows a 
mileage of 30,000 miles a year 
which costs the company $2,400 
for each car operating on today’s 
8-cents-per-mile figure. Total cost 


for the 45 years each year is 
$108,000. 

Under a fleet-leasing plan, the 
company can lease a new car for 
each salesman for $900 a year, 
plus $450 a year for gas and oil. 
The company therefore. gets a 
brand-new car for each of its 
salesmen each year for a total 
cost of $1,350. To operate its 45- 
car fleet under leasing costs the 
company $60,750, giving it a total 
annual savings against salesman 
ownership of $47,250. 

All savings aren’t as spectacular 
as that, of course. In fact, in some 
cases leasing costs more than out- 
right buying, but leasing does have 
some non-dollars-and-cents advan- 
tages worth considering. 

When a company provides its 
salesmen with leased vehicles, it 
removes the biggest source of ar- 
gument and bad feeling between 
management and _ salesmen—car 
allowances. It is traditional that 
the salesman feels underpaid no 
matter how high his allowance 
may be—and a good part of the 
time he is right. Under a leasing 
agreement, management feels bet- 
ter, too, because it doesn’t have 
to engage in endless bickering with 
its salesmen. 

A standardized fleet of new cars 


every year also is an important 
prestige factor. Many companies 
do not realize how bad an im- 
pression is sometimes made when 
one of their salesmen parks an 
ancient vehicle outside a potential 
customer’s office. The inference is 
that such a company does not care 
enough for its employees to pro- 
vide them with efficient, safe trans- 
portation. A salesman who arrives 
in a new, well-kept car creates the 
impression that he represents an 
efficient, businesslike company. 

A fleet made up of new cars also 
is far less likely to be involved in 
accidents which not only mean 
loss of time, possible injury, o1 
death, but which would create 
bad will for the company. New 
cars replaced regularly mean much 
less time lost due to maintenance 
or repairs as well as accidents. 

A national fleet discount card is 
issued with each car, providing 
the user with a discount on all 
parts purchased at an agency au- 
thorized for the make of cars be- 
ing driven, and for tires and tubes 
purchased at retail outlets with 
which the fleet-leasing company 
has entered an agreement. 

Fleet-leasing companies are 
prepared to tailor a plan to the in- 
dividual company’s needs, but the 


Photo courtesy of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


The result of a recent contest among five E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company typists was a dramatic demonstration 
of progress in office tools. Operating a series of typewriters dating back to 1873, the costumed secretaries 
found Miss 1873 completed three lines in three minutes, versus 24 lines for Miss 1956 in three minutes. Back in 
1875, about 200,000 people held office jobs; investment in equipment was small. Today's machines for typing, ac- 
counting, and other business uses account for annual sales of some $1.7 billion (nine times more than at the turn 
of the century); and today's office equipment in the U. S. is worth close to $8 million (10 times the 1900 figure) 
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dr) PERSONAL SUCCESS @ 


The Company Pays All The Employee Pays Half 


Some users of this program Other users place a sign on the 


place the rack in a likely spot 
with a “Take One” sign. The 


rack offering the booklets at a 
nominal price such as 10 cents. 


booklets are “on the company.” \ slotted receptacle is placed 
Management figures it is an nearby for the dimes. The 
inexpensive way to strengthen token charge eliminates waste 

distribution and helps to finance 


relations with employees and to 


build esprit de corps the program 





Self-Development Program for Office Employees 


In every office there are a number of workers eager to get ahead. They 
would welcome an opportunity to improve their skills and their ability 
to get along better with their fellow employees. Here is a program that 
does just that—64-page booklets that your employees will appreciate. 





@ Promotes Teamwork e Cuts Turnover 
All booklets in this series are slanted | The First 12 Booklets Employees who are interested in 
to instill in employees the idea of their work are less inclined to “leave 
working together, getting along with ieee beg —— home. hese be 0k lets are designed 
the boss, and helping to make the 2, Gilenstte fer the Beal Girt to increase the interest your em- 
office a friendly place to work. The . “7 ” aaa * —a ployees take in their jobs and their 
authors talk with the readers, rather y y . ambition to make their future Ww ith 
than at them, as so often is the case. 3. File sy Please! the business. 
y Marjorie Payne 
° 4. Poise for the Business Girl i 

e Develops Skills By Mary Parr © Reduces Absenteeism 

One booklet underscores the need 


5. How to Write Better Letters 


By L. E. Frailey for a girl to safeguard her health and 


The program includes booklets on 
keep up her energy. This booklet 


office responsibilities, such as filing, 


Titi tters ¢ , : ic 6. Short Course in Human Relations . 

writing letters and reports, which as © tame includes well-balanced menus that 

will quicken the interest of girls in 7 are quick and inexpensive to pre- 
ir careers and help them to be- 1. The Carpenter and You r : 7 y 

their careers a help tn , i> oe tee Seine pare. Most absenteeism in the office 

come more valuable to the company, = Cinicien tea dinweni is caused by common colds, which 

as well as to themselves. , ee ne often result from a rundown condi- 


By Robert Gunning 


e Builds Morale 9. Career Girl's Cook Book 
By Lois Whitmore 


tion due to lack of proper nutrition. 


Some offices are noted for the espril 10. Career Girl's Spending Guide e Increases Efficiency 








de corps which prevails; others lack By Alice E. Flaherty By stimulating employees with a 
this distinction. Dartnell career girl if. You Can Talk Well desire to get ahead, and to do the 
booklets lay the foundation for a By Herbert V. Prochnow best they can with what they have 
more effective working relationship 12. Getting Along with the Boss where they are, they can be counted 
between employees and manage- By Susan Rogers upon to become better workers 
ment—the basis for teamwork. the purpose of these booklets. 





Price Complete —The Rack and 45 Assorted Booklets —$17.50 f.0.b. Chicago 


Additional booklets in lots of 12 - 30 cents each 
Sample set of 12 booklets $3.50 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers - Chicago 40, Illinois 











Office equipment for 1970 previewed at the 53rd National Business Show in- 
cluded: A TV-telephone to see and talk to suppliers and salesmen and to fur- 
nish another means of examining goods; an inventory control chart to provide 
instantaneous knowledge of the changing status of critical commodities; a 
photo-facsimile transceiver to send and receive printed information through a 


single device; an electric and electronic typewriter having accuracy of both 


margins and interchangeable type 


plans generally fall into two gen- 
eral types: maintenance and non- 
maintenance. 

A maintenance plan provides for 
all maintenance and repairs, tires, 
tubes, lubrication, license plates, 
state inspection fees, antifreeze, 
and chains—everything but gaso- 
line, oil, and liability and property 
damage insurance. The nonmain- 
tenance plan provides the use of 
the vehicle only, with the user tak- 
ing care of all expenses and fully 
insuring the car. 

A special amortization plan is 
offered to companies whose leased 
fleets total 100 or more units. This 
plan is prefigured on a comparison 
with a_ three-year depreciation 
schedule, the total being divided 
into 36 parts to determine the 
monthly fee for the entire three- 
year period. 

Truck leasing presents a good 
many more considerations. It in- 
volves the size of the truck invest- 
ment, maintenance support given 
the fleet, labor conditions, traffic, 
road and routing conditions, avail- 
ability of garage and parking fa- 
cilities, and the use of the truck 
for delivery or long or short haul- 
ing. Every truck operator think- 
ing of leasing should be given an 
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slugs; and automatic intercom units 


individual consideration by the 
leasing company to produce a plan 
most suited to his needs. 

In general, if specialized ve- 
hicles, such as garbage handling 
equipment, are required, leasing 
may not offer economies. The 
limited demand for such trucks 
does not allow the lessor to pass 
on the economies of large-scale 
purchase. From the lessor’s stand- 
point, another problem is the fact 
that the market for used spe- 
cialized equipment is limited, if it 
exists at all, thus making disposal 
of used units difficult. However, 
many plans can be worked out to 
meet the particular business needs. 

Continuing with transportation, 
for example, Rollins expects to 
have 125 personal aircraft on 
lease by a year from now, and is 
setting up the necessary service 
and other arrangements to handle 
an air fleet of that size. 

A national organization, by the 
way, is one of the essentials of a 
successful leasing company. A big 
operation is necessary not only to 
enjoy large-scale vehicle purchase 
benefits, but also to dispose of the 
used cars wherever its clients are 
located. Service is a major factor 
in the leasing arrangement, so 


service arrangements must match 
the scope of the operation. 

Most of the things that apply to 
fleet leasing naturally enough ap- 
ply to leasing of other things; but 
here again, each agreement must 
be tailored to the requirements of 
the lessee. Leasing doesn’t offer 
the slightest chance for a mar- 
ginal operator to set up a shop 
with hired equipment. As Rollins 
says, “I wouldn’t lease anything to 
anybody who couldn’t buy it if he 
wanted to do so.” A company 
leasing equipment of any kind 
must have as substantial a credit 
rating as a company buying it. 

Here’s an example of how leas- 
ing production equipment would 
work. Suppose a person owned 10 
drill presses and could very well 
use 10 more. A leasing company 
could step into the situation, de- 
termine whether additional busi- 
ness warranted adding 10 more 
drills, and negotiate a contract if 
the factors involved were favor- 
able. The leasing company would 
buy the client’s 10 drills and lease 
them and 10 more back to him. 
The client thus would be able to 
increase his output and his earn- 
ings, because he would be able to 
expand without laying out a great 
deal of cash on the line. The sav- 
ings involved also would more than 
cover the 10 additional drill-press 
operators added to the payroll. 


Traffic Dept. 


(Continued from page 24) 


agement to a particular company. 
The cost should include all salaries 
and office overhead incident to the 
operation of the traffic depart- 
ment, including shipping and re- 
ceiving rooms. This cost varies 
widely between companies, since 
some departments perform but a 
few basic functions—such as rout- 
ing and freight classification and 
rate ascertainment—while others 
execute all basic functions and also 
provide a co-operative service to 
other departments. 

In other words, the amount and 
complexity of the traffic function 
differs between companies, and it 
is meaningless to attempt to calcu- 
late a “normal” traffic department 
cost in dollars and cents. The unit 
cost of traffic management, how- 
ever, declines as the total trans- 
portation expenses increase in any 
company. As the work of a traffic 
department expands it can, there- 
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fore, utilize more specialized em- 
ployees, and growing firms can 
look forward to lower unit traffic 
management expense as their sales 
rise. 

The productivity of a traffic de- 
partment can be measured by the 
savings effected from its activities 
plus total services provided by it. 
There is a common misconception 
that not all traffic management is 
productive. It is too often viewed 
as an overhead expense which is 
necessary but undesirable. In 
reality, a traffic department may 
defray most of its administrative 
expenses through actual money 
savings, even though traffic de- 
partments are fundamentally serv- 
ice organizations with direct mone- 
tary savings as secondary goals. 
Recent surveys of traffic manage- 
ment indicate that the chief 
sources of savings are: (1) Rate 
and classification adjustments, (2) 
loss and damage claim collections 
and prevention, (3) consolidation 
and pooling of shipments. 

It has recently been pointed out 
by one student of the subject that 
“the amount of dollar savings re- 
sulting from traffic administration 
is a poor measure of traffic’s prod- 
uctivity, even though it has re- 
ceived considerable recognition for 
this purpose.” The dollar is widely 
used because there seems to be no 
better measure of traffic produc- 
tivity. Certainly it would be hard 
to measure the value of increased 
customer good will. Another rea- 
son for the use of dollar returns is 
that “some executives are more in- 
terested in money savings than in 
traffic’s intangible services.’”’ So 
when it is pointed out that, in one 
recent year, the traffic department 
of Otis Elevator Co. saved $267,- 
163, or 12 per cent of the com- 
pany’s actual freight bill for the 
year, it means a lot to this type 
of individual. 

However, although effective 
traffic management provides con- 
siderable amounts of tangible re- 
ceipts, most traffic men believe 
that the immeasurable co-opera- 
tive and intangible services are be- 
coming the most vital parts of 
their work. They firmly believe 
that their professional future lies 
in the areas of improving customer 
good will, facilitating plant loca- 
tions, or aiding in expanding mar- 
kets, rather than operating ship- 
ping and receiving rooms. It has 
been well said that “few companies 
maximize the effectiveness of their 
traffic departments, mainly be- 
cause they have no concept of the 
services available.” 
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Opinion Surveys as Morale Builders 


(Continued from page 11) 


four categories of favorable an- 
swers, but only one unfavorable 
category. The individual should be 
offered the same shades of opinion 
on one side of the question as on 
the other. If a survey is conducted 
with a set of loaded questions that 
can serve only the purpose of pat- 
ting someone on the back, I sug- 
gest that the survey should not be 
conducted in the first place. 


6. One final suggestion is to 
have each meeting handled by a 
co-ordinator or group leader who 
has been properly briefed and in- 
structed on his duties. This is a 
simple matter, and we have found 
that usually a _ single training 
meeting of a half to a full day is 
sufficient. Co-ordinators should 
have a written guide sheet to fol- 
low in explaining and introducing 
the survey. It would be a mistake 
to turn loose several individuals 
and depend on them to talk off the 
tops of their heads. No matter how 
well intentioned, some of them 
would be almost certain to give 
employees the wrong slant, which 
could result in misunderstanding 
and improper rumors concerning 
the survey. This would be very dif- 
ficult to correct. 

Aside from the ways that a poor 
presentation can hurt morale, uni- 
formity of presentation is quite es- 
sential if you are to get proper 
benefit from breakdown of results 
to separate groups. This is of 
major importance if you want an 
accurate and reliable survey. I can- 
not emphasize too much the care 
that should be taken to make sure 
the meeting co-ordinators do not, 
by their own actions or words, in- 
troduce a bias into the answers of 
the groups they handle. 

The second opportunity for 
building better morale through an 
employee survey occurs when the 
general results become known and 
can be reported to employees. 

I want to make clear that this 
refers to the general companywide 
totals only. In any reports given to 
employees, there is usually no ref- 
erence to group breakdowns, com- 
parisons with industry averages, 
or to the conclusions and recom- 
mendations. As a rule only the 
over-all results are given, in per- 
centages or sometimes by some 
simple form of charts and graphs. 

When this is done, management 
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is sharing the results with em- 
ployees, thus continuing the sense 
of participation created by the 
survey. This provides further op- 
portunity for management to show 
its sincerity, that the survey is be- 
ing taken seriously, and that all 
the cards are above rather than 
beneath the table. 

In most employee surveys in my 
experience, the level of over-all 
satisfaction has been high enough 
that giving these results to the em- 
ployees has not been embarrassing, 
particularly if management took a 
frank approach and acknowledged 
that some things need improve- 
ment. A typical description of re- 
sults, as announced to employees, 
has been something along this 
line: “Most employees like their 
jobs and like the people they work 
with. The survey does show some 
room for improvement, and we 
pledge ourselves to work out ways 
of solving these problems. The 
survey also shows some need for 
giving employees more informa- 
tion, and this will be done.” 

One good approach is to tie in 
certain results with the pertinent 
facts. We have frequently found 
that on many topics, it is informa- 
tion rather than policy changes 
that are needed to improve em- 
ployee attitudes. 

In any company, there are a few 
real dissenters or gripers who are 
critical of just about everything. 
These people will see from the 
published results that they are in 
the minority, and that most of 
their fellow workers are pretty 
well satisfied. It may help to 
modify the views of these gripers 
to see that their own evaluation is 
in direct opposition to most of 
their fellow workers—or at least 
keep them a little more moderate 
in their remarks. 

At the same time, the employee 
who is well satisfied will see that 
his own opinion is confirmed by a 
majority of the group, strengthen- 
ing his own feeling of approval 
and of belonging. 

There are several channels that 
can be used to give results to em- 
ployees. The two most common 
ways are through the employee 
publication or through a special 
booklet. If the employee magazine 
is used, you can devote a major 
share of one issue to these results, 


or you Can run a series over sev- 
eral months, reporting on some 
different part of the survey each 
month. When this latter method is 
used, it is possible to include some 
discussion of the facts related to 
each major subject of opinion, 
along with the report on that part 
of the survey. For example, if you 
are reporting in this issue the 
opinions about advancement and 
promotion policy, it might be ap- 
propriate to review company poli- 
cies and practices in that field. 

Other methods would include 
employee meetings, a slide film, or 
supervisors. It depends mainly on 
what channels of information are 
established. 

There are no special rules to 
follow in giving results to em- 
ployees, except the obvious ones. 
You should be prompt and honest; 
and not soft-pedal any specific ad- 
verse results, make promises that 
you can’t keep or won’t keep, be 
too smug about favorable results, 
and so forth. To sum up, about the 
only rules that are needed are 
those of good faith and good taste. 

The final way in which an em- 
ployee opinion survey boosts em- 
ployee morale is in making use of 
the results. 

Here is some philosophy on em- 
ployee surveys. The survey is a 
means to an end, not an end in 
itself. The important thing is not 
what is learned about employee 
attitudes, but what is done about 
them. The survey can be con- 
sidered as a springboard, to obtain 
information that will lead to bet- 
ter supervision, better attitudes, 
and better relationships among 
people. This in turn should lead to 
the ultimate objective—better per- 
formance. Only this final objective 
of better performance can provide 
the dollars-and-cents justification 
for the time, work, and costs in- 
volved. Saying the purpose of a 
survey is merely to “find out how 
people feel’’ or “help keep people 
satisfied” is not providing an ade- 
quate definition of survey goals. 

So the question is, how can 
morale best be aided by this final 
state of action based on survey 
results? 

In general terms, the answer to 
this is pretty obvious. Each time 
some policy or practice is changed 
that had previously led to dissatis- 
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faction and unrest, or some policy 
or practice is explained so that 
people understand it better, some- 
one’s morale is improved. Each 
time some supervisory procedure 
is improved or a supervisor’s un- 
derstanding of people is enhanced, 
or whenever some unsatisfactory 
physical working condition is cor- 
rected, someone’s morale is im- 
proved. Each time some outmoded 
rule is abandoned or a question in 
an employee’s mind is answered 
to his satisfaction, then someone’s 
morale within the organization has 
been improved. Add = all..-these 
things up and they have a meas- 
urable effect on the morale of the 
organization. 

A few specific suggestions (and 
these are not rules) for getting 
maximum benefit from the survey 
results at this stage would be the 
following: 

First, make it clear that man- 
agement has listened to the mes- 
sage from employees. In other 
words, that management is study- 
ing the survey results and acting 
on them, rather than ignoring 
them. 

Second, give the survey credit 
when possible for changes that are 
made. By doing this, you are let- 
ting the employees know that their 
co-operation in the survey was not 
a waste of time. You are giving 
the employees credit for their 
ideas and suggestions, continuing 
the sense of participation. 

Third, do promptly the things 
that can be done easily, even if 
these be relatively small and un- 
important things, so as to set the 
stage for better acceptance by em- 
ployees if certain other changes, 
perhaps of major importance, have 
to be deferred or are impossible. 

Fourth, when some change sug- 
gested by the survey cannot or 
should not be made, it is best to 
clarify and explain the facts to 
employees, rather than ignore the 
matter. 

Fifth, much of your follow- 
through activity will consist of 
providing information to em- 
ployees, rather than physical 
changes or changes in policies and 
practices. Much of this information 
will be of the type that would and 
should be provided to the em- 
ployees in any event, regardless of 
the survey. But, if you can pre- 
sent information as something the 
employees themselves have asked 
for, it will have better acceptance 
than if it is merely treated as in- 
formation that management wants 
employees to have. 

Finally, I think it should be 
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kept in mind that there is a rather 
sharp difference between “doing 
something about survey results” 
and “giving employees everything 
they ask for.’”’ There should be no 
feeling that it is necessary to grant 
every possible employee suggestion 
that comes from the survey. There 
is a great deal that can be done, 
particularly in a localized sense 
and through information treat- 
ment, without any suggestion that 
management is surrendering its 
prerogatives. 

Here are a couple of illustrations 
of how information from customer 
opinion surveys, as differentiated 
from employee opinion § surveys, 
has been used to help employee 
morale. 

The first example is from a 
transit company in Canada. An 
employee opinion survey showed 
that transit employees, particular- 
ly the drivers, had an inferiority 
complex from frequent criticism 
of the transit operation in the 
press and by customers. However, 
a customer survey showed that 
despite certain criticisms, the 
drivers as a group were well re- 
garded by the public and the pub- 
lic was sympathetic to their prob- 
lems. Accordingly, this informa- 
tion from the customer opinion 
survey was given to these em- 


ployees to show them that they 
did not stand so poorly with the 
public as they thought. 

The other example has to do 
with an electric company serving 


part of an eastern state. One 
operating division of this company 
is located adjacent to a more 
populated and more _ prosperous 
territory served by a much larger 
company in the same state, having 
lower rates. Since there was quite 
a difference in the rates charged 
by the two neighboring companies, 
the employees of the smaller com- 
pany in this one division had a 
negative attitude toward the com- 
pany’s electricity rates. 

A customer opinion survey made 
at about the same time as an em- 
ployee opinion survey showed that 
the customers in this particular 
division had only a normal amount 
of criticism on rates. The company 
passed this information on to em- 
ployees, together with an educa- 
tional program regarding the com- 
pany’s rate structure, with the re- 
sult that this negative attitude on 
the part of the employees was 
largely corrected. 

The whole point is, the better 
informed an employee is, the bet- 
ter employee he’ll be. Opinion sur- 
veys help inform everybody. 
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Ways to Boost Conference Participation 


If your management conferences 
rate only slightly above a trip to 
the dentist, then techniques pre- 
sented to 50 personnel managers at 
an Industrial Management Institute 
of the University of Wisconsin 
meeting may help you. Here execu- 
tives learned how to get more par- 
ticipation out of the persons who 
surround the conference table. 

This is what they found: 


1. A well-qualified conference 
leader is indispensable for a good 
conference. The man must know 
why the group is meeting; what 
are the pertinent topics to be dis- 
cussed; and, most importantly, 
what is the goal of the particular 
meeting. 

2. The conference group should 
be carefully selected with an eye 
to proper grouping of employee 
levels according to the problem at 
hand. There should be a reason 
why each individual is present- 
not simply because he is a member 
of management. 

3. Adequate facilities should be 
available. Simple tricks like ar- 
ranging seating, lighting, and venti- 
lation prior to the meeting can 
mean the difference between a le- 
thargic session and a _live-wire 
conference. All equipment and 
materials should be ready to be 
used. 

4. Additional preconference ac- 
tivities that give a boost to the 
meeting’s success include checking 
availability of individuals; making 
assignments early enough; and 
planning type of notice with date, 
time, and place determined. 

5. Get active interest of top brass 
in the organization behind the 
conference. 


Another trick for determining 
what ails dull sessions is the use of 
a conference rating sheet, a reliable 
index of the success of the meet- 
ings. The sheet asks such questions 
as, “How well did the conference 
leader state the session goals?”, 
“Did he cover as much ground as 
possible in the time allowed?’’, and 
“How well did he summarize in the 
session and at the end of the 
session?”’ There is also a space to 
tell how the person can improve as 
a discussion leader. All replies are 
anonymous. 

If the above suggestions have 
been followed and the meeting still 
suffers from The Sleeper—the guy 
who is nodding five minutes after 
the session opens—and The “Ag’- 
inner’’—the fellow who is antago- 


nistic about everything and isn’t 
shy about letting it be known—the 
solution is to “use them.” 

Give the sleeper a piece of chalk, 
says Clayton Orcutt, an IMI staffer 
with nearly 20 years of experience 
in industrial relations, and let him 
do the board work; or bring him 
into active participation by other 
means. Give the antagonistic fellow 
credit for at least paying attention 
to what is being said by assigning 
him the task of presenting some 
topic, or otherwise setting him up 
in a position where he will be on 
the receiving end of the critical 
comments. 

Another conference type, the 
timid person, should be helped to 
participate in the conference. Often 
this can be accomplished by asking 
the person’s opinion prior to the 
conference and then asking him to 
repeat it to the group. 

All 50 of the personnel managers 
at the Institute agreed that a suc- 
cessful conference doesn’t happen 
accidentally. It takes work and 
planning, but the results make it 
worthwhile. 


Advancement Through 
Education and PEP 


Good grades mean free studies 
when the employees of the Clary 
Corporation go to school with 
“PEF.” 

PEP, as explained by James 
Reed, the personnel director of the 
San Gabriel, Calif., corporation, 
stands for ‘Personnel Education 
Program.” It means that after the 
employee has submitted his pro- 
posed studies to a screening com- 
mittee and they have been ap- 
proved, he registers at the selected 
school and begins his studies on 
his own hours. 

The employee pays the tuition 
and textbook fees, but if he com- 
pletes the studies with a grade of 
“A” or “B,” Clary pays back the 
entire amount of these fees. If he 
obtains a grade of “C,” the com- 
pany rebates 50 per cent. Arrange- 
ments also may be made by an 
employee to obtain an advance to 
meet some of the fees. 

“Our aim,” Mr. Reed says, “‘is to 
encourage specialized training that 
will, or can, be used to improve an 
employee’s abilities on his present 
job or a logical better job such as 
a tool and die maker taking draft- 
ing and machine design courses.” 
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show employees. Even though 
most companies show deductions on 
the pay check, many employees for- 
get how much of the money goes 
to a government which still oper- 
ates with considerable inefficiency, 
although Hoover reports have pro- 
vided plenty of blueprints for 
action. 


If You Manufacture a Variety 
of products, you'll be interested in 
the booklet Worthington Corpo- 
ration recently sent its stock- 
holders, employees, customers, sup- 
pliers, and friends (including busi- 
ness editors). It’s a neat job, and 
John Chabot Smith, Worthington’s 
director of public relations, proba- 
bly has some spare copies available. 
Write him at 99 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Title of the booklet 
is “This Is Worthington.” 


Maybe There Are Places in your 
industry where you can apply the 
principle which is expected to 
provide a great saving for Ameri- 
can railroads in the very near 
future. N. C. Dezendorf, vice-presi- 
dent of General Motors and general 
manager of Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion, recently told the New York 
Society of Security Analysts that 
the opportunity to save many mil- 
lions of dollars in railroad operating 
costs annually lies in the new 
practice of upgrading diesel loco- 
motives by remanufacture when 
they reach a state requiring major 
overhaul, instead of merely re- 
building them in kind. This type of 
upgrading creates a capital addition 
which could well command the 
constructive interest of the financial 
community, said Mr. Dezendorf. 
Standardized designs permit the old 
diesels to be torn down, some parts 
remanufactured, some _ salvaged, 
some replaced by new development, 
and the whole made into a modern, 
upgraded locomotive. 


If Your Company Doesn't Follow 
the trend to relocation in parts of 
the country where climate, tax 
considerations, cheap labor supply, 
and that sort of thing are promised, 
it doesn’t hurt to tell people so. The 
SoundScriber Corporation of New 
Haven, Conn., is building a 55,000- 
square-foot office building and 
manufacturing plant. At ground- 
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breaking ceremonies, Henry J. 
Servais, executive vice-president, 
said, ““For some time we have been 
in search of a site suitably located 
in the New Haven area, primarily 
in order to maintain our highly 
skilled, valuable employees. Tax 
concessions and other inducements 
in many forms have been offered 
to us by interested representatives, 
both near and far. Our decision to 
remain here is firmly based on this 
area’s inherent supply of skilled 
labor and well-trained technicians. 
We believe our decision is an ex- 
pression of confidence in the in- 
dustrial future of New Haven, the 
State of Connecticut, and all of 
New England.” 


Arthur C. Nielsen, Jr., Executive 
vice-president of A. C. Nielsen Com- 
pany, a marketing research organi- 
zation, cited the 13 most common 
marketing errors in an address to 
the 47th annual meeting of the 
Association of National Advertisers 
in Chicago recently. For the benefit 
of executives not in advertising, 
and because many of the errors 
cannot be laid at the door of ad- 
vertising men, here some are: (1) 
The failure to keep product up to 
date. (2) Failure to accurately esti- 
mate the market potential. (3) 
Failure to gauge the trend of the 
market. (4) Failure to appreciate 
regional differences in market po- 
tential and in trend of market. 
(5) Failure to appreciate seasonal 
differences in buyers’ demand. (6) 
Failure to establish the advertising 
budget by the job to be done. 
(7) Failure to adhere to policies 
established in connection with long- 
range goals. (8) Failure to test- 
market new ideas. (9) Failure to 
differentiate between short-term 
tactics and long-range strategy. 
(10) Failure to admit defeat. (11) 
Failure to try new ideas. 


If You're Wondering What to 
Give the “executive who has every- 
thing,’ there’s a novel item which 
just came to our attention. It 
should cause some comment of 
some kind. E. Joseph Cossman and 
Company, 7015 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif., will send you 
for $2.98 a shrunken head, almost 
the real thing. Quantity discounts 
can probably be arranged. 
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Attachment for Making 
Common-Language Tapes 


JUST attach the “Typatape” to your 
adding machine, accounting machine, 
billing machine, or cash register, and 
produce a special coded tape while 
the machine is being operated which 
can be converted into punched cards 
or fed directly into a modern com- 
puter, Typatape, Inc., 525 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


New Type of Bulletin Board 


EASY-TO-USE snap holders make 
the difference in a new permanent 
type bulletin board being offered by 
the RK Manufacturing Co. The need 
for pins or thumbtacks is eliminated 

copy is simply inserted behind snap 
holders. Key locks protect the boards 
from unauthorized use. RK Manufac- 
turing Co., Monroe City, Mo. 


Electric Punch Machine 
For Plastic Binding 


<- 
BOOKLETS, manuals, presentations, 
reports, price lists—anything you 
want to bind—can be punched electri- 
cally in a new portable machine that 
perforates material to be bound with 
plastic binding. Called the Desk-A- 
Lectric punch, the machine’s motor 
runs only when the punch is actuated 
Any office employee can run the 
punch, since a Plexiglas safety guard 
shows the position of material being 
punched without any need for getting 
fingers in the way of the finely ground 
cutting edge. By multiple punching, 
practically any length sheet can be 
perforated. Cummins-Chicago Corp., 
1740 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40, Ill. 


Fireproof Ledger Desk to 
Protect Your Records 


WITH the advent of the heating 
season, the frequency of business fires 
increases. If your records must spend 
long hours away from a fireproof 
safe, you may want to consider a 
desk specially constructed to protect 
those valuable records while they are 
being processed. Shaw-Walker’s new 
fireproof ledger desk with pull-up 
trays brings work 7% inches closer 
to the operator. Trays may be pulled 
to the work, or angled in any direc- 
tion. Trays are locked to the platform, 
so they cannot spill. Shaw-Walke1 
Co., Muskegon, Mich. 


Machine for Cutting Short 
Forms From Continuous Rolls 


SPECIALLY designed to handle 
forms shorter than three inches in 
length, the Short-Form Cut-Off ma- 
chine will cut apart forms ranging 
in depth from one to three inches 
Each form is actually cut apart and 
not detached by tearing a perforation, 
so perforations are not required, ex- 
cept where forms are folded in packs 
Machine makes 130 cuts a minute, re- 
gardless of the form depth. Moore 
Business Forms, Inc., 900 Buffalo 
Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Now a Clean, Colorless 
Duplicating Compound 


NO MORE ink-stained hands or 
clothing is the promise of the makers 
of “Diagraphy.” This lotionlike fluid 
produces sharp, black copies; yet the 
creamy compound has no color of 
its own. It’s tinted green to provide 
legibility. The compound is poured 
into the duplicator just as ink would 
be, and no mechanical adjustments 
are necessary. Old black ink need 
not be removed first. Stencils are 
easily cleaned by placing them be- 
tween two pieces of newspaper or 
plain white paper and blotting. For 
use with special Diagraphy paper, 
obtainable at all stationery stores 
Print-O-Matic Co., Inc., 724 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago 6, Il 


Make-lIt-Yourself Cabinets 
From Modular Units 


FROM COMPONENTS ordered from 
stock, you can now assemble cabinets 
to fit any type of need. Skeleton 
frames can take endless varieties of 
“skins’’—writing desk tops, sloping 
front consoles, extended arm cabinets, 
as well as 40 different types of panels 
and four different size drawers. Also 
stocked are Formica writing tops, 
desk panels, and Plexiglas tops de- 
signed to protect and display memory 
boards or circuit diagrams. Frames 
may be bolted together side to side, 
front to back; stacked one on top of 
another; or assembled in combina- 
tions. Elgin Metalformers Corpora- 
tion, 630 Congdon Ave., Elgin, II. 


< 
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Self-Crated Display Ready 
For Use in 10 Minutes _ 


YOUR product can be displayed easily 
and quickly at conventions, business 
shows, sales meetings, and show- 
rooms. The actual shipping crate un- 
folds into a dramatic display area. 
The size is adjustable from 6 to 10 
feet wide and 7 feet 9 inches high, 
with space arrangements for display- 
ing products, small machines, or 
merchandise. The unit has hollow 
walls to allow installation of back 
lighting, motion units, and flasher 
systems when needed. Either a per- 
manent or adjustable shelf arrange- 
ment is available. A large bin storage 
space is provided for carrying mer- 
chandise, extra literature. Two of the 
units used together and opening from 
opposite sides would convert into a 
display extending from 12 to 20 feet, 
Tri-State Displays, Inc., 12 N. Wash- 
ington, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Identification Labels A 
Made Quickly, Easily 


USING inexpensive rubber plates 
made to your specifications, Weber's 
Model 80 label printing machine will 
print 105 labels a minute, complete 
with variable information. Size, 
weight, color, date, and so forth are 
printed from sticky-back rubber type 
that can be added and removed from 
the plate at any time. The printing 
head, including the ink fountain, can 
be detached and a stencil printing 
drum substituted for printing ship- 
ping labels, packing slips, and other 
small forms. Weber Marking Systems, 
Division of Weber Addressing Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., Mount Prospect, IIl. 


A New Concept in Wood 
Office Furniture 


CALLED the “Profile Group,” a new 
line of sculptured wood office furni- 
ture is being offered by Imperial Desk 
Company. It features the principle 
of suspended construction and is 
styled like fine household furniture 

sculptured from genuine walnut 
throughout. Chairs have flaring 
Danish-Modern backs and legs, with 
curved seats. Covers include top 
grain leather, U. S. Naugahyde, 
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fabric, or combinations to suit in- 
dividual preference. Imperial Desk 
Co., Evansville, Ind. 


High-Speed Portable 
Microfilm Reader 


EVERY known type of card with 
microfilm data on it can be inserted 
into the new AO Micro Opaque 
Reader. Its opaque reading screen 
offers greater eye-reading comfort 
than the conventional translucent 
screen. Weighing only 23 Ibs., the 
reader has an off-on finger-tip 
switch. A foot switch is available 
for photocopy timing. The unit is 
finished in gray and charcoal wrinkle 
enamel, and the base is heat free, 
so it will not mar or scorch table 
tops. American Optical Co., Instru- 
ment Division, Buffalo 15, N. Y 


Continuous Recording 
For Conferences 


TWO Voicewriters, mounted in a 
cradle and plugged into a control 
unit, make up the Edison Continuous 
Recorder. As one recorder nears the 
end of its disc, the other is switched 
on. Throughout the conference, ma- 
chines switch back and forth as 
needed. A finished disc is available 
for transcription approximately every 
15 minutes. Fresh discs may be in- 
serted as needed without interrupting 
the recording process. Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


Copy Books, Magazines, or 
Single Pages With This Machine 


> 


ANY material, regardless of its thick- 
ness, can be inserted in 3M’s new 
“Premier” portable copying machine. 
The cover of the machine rises verti- 
cally, leaving a space large enough 





for books or magazines. Using 110 or 
220 volts, the device operates on the 
Thermo-Fax principle, making an 
exact replica of the original on a 
special paper. Copies are produced in 
four to 10 seconds, without negatives, 
chemicals, or darkrooms. Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Make Professional Sound 
Movies Yourself 


BACKGROUND music and narration 
are easily added to business or indus- 
trial films without special equipment 
with Kodak’s new 16mm. movie pro- 
jector. It combines the principles of 
a tape recorder and a movie projector 
into one portable unit which makes 
sound movies as inexpensively as 
most silent movies. With the new 
Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector, 
Magnetic-Optical, a company may 
first make a 16mm. film, have an 
inexpensive magnetic striping (simi- 
lar to that used for tape recording) 
added, and then record narration and 
background music in the company’s 
own office or plant. The narration can 
be erased and re-recorded as often 
as desired. Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester 4, N. Y 








How Long 


Should Records be Kept? 
this FR E E 
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Now 
available— 
our Manual of Re- 
cord Storage Practice 
with Retention Periods for 
general business and banks. It 
tells a simplified story of record 
procedure and an easy-to-do 
storage plan for inactive records. 
A VALUABLE GUIDE FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS. For your 
FREE copy, clip this ad to your 
letter-head and mail to: 


BANKERS BOX CO., Dept. AB-12 
720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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VISUAL CONTROL PANELS 


CONTROL MANUFACTURING PROCESSES — OFFICE PROCEDURES 
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Chart Action, Indicate Trends, 
Permit Comparison, Organize Facts 
for Analysis and Decision. 


RESERVATIONS 





Complete flexibility with limitless signal- 
ling and charting possibilities . . . Easily 
adapted to your individual records. 
Lightweight panels contain clear plastic 
tubes which are individually removable 
and may be shifted from one position to 
another . . . Clarity of tube provides full 
legibility of contents. 


Ask the man from Acme for examples. 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Crozet, Virginia 
[J Send us more facts on Visual Control Panels 
[] We are interested in Acme Visible equipment 
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BUSINESS 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





SIMPLIFIED TYPEWRITER TAB- 
ulation is described in a new brochure 
published by Remington Rand. Five 
simple steps for centered tabulations 
without complicated arithmetical cal- 
culations are outlined. Copies of the 
brochure, R-8812, can be obtained at 
temington Rand sales offices in all 
principal cities or by writing Reming- 
ton Rand, Sperry Rand Corporation, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


*- * * 


HOW A COMPANY-OWNED TELE- 
PHONE SYSTEM helps a candy com- 
pany reduce paperwork and _ speed 
operations is told in an eight-page 
brochure. Upon request, copies of 
“How P-A-X Helps Bunte Brothers 
Chase Company” will be sent by 
Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, II. 


* * 


“SPECIAL DAYS, WEEKS AND 
MONTHS IN 1957,” a 48-page book- 
let listing over 300 business promotion 
events, legal holidays, and religious 
observances, has been prepared by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. To allow promotion 
plans to be tied in with national 
celebrations, it includes a chronolog- 
ical list of events and an alphabetical 
list showing the purpose of each event 
and its sponsor. The booklet is avail- 
able at 50 cents a copy from the 
Domestic Distribution Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


* * * 


IN OPERATION, DIGITAL COM- 
PUTERS CONFORM to simple rules 
of symbolic logic. A primer on the 
subject has been written to help show 
persons not directly concerned with 
science and engineering the impor- 
tant rudiments upon which digital 
computation machines are _ based. 
Booklets will be sent by the Com- 
puter Control Company, Inc., 92 
Broad St., Wellesley 57, Mass. 


* * *« 


PRACTICALLY IMPOSSIBLE- 
TO-REMOVE labels stick instantly 


with finger-tip pressure. No moisten- 
ing or heat is required for the labels 
used to carry brand information, in- 
structions, wiring or installation dia- 
grams, or other information of a 
permanent nature. Sample labels and 
descriptive literature may be _ ob- 
tained from Archer Label Company, 
783 Kohler St., Los Angeles 21, Calif 


RESULTS OF TWO SURVEYS re- 
veal where engineering graduates are 
employed and how present curricula 
can be changed to better meet actual 
job requirements. Data for the sur- 
veys was obtained from mechanical 
and industrial engineering alumni of 
five top engineering schools, and from 
information received from 1,050 com- 
panies in the metalworking industries. 
For a copy of “Where Do Engineers 
Work in Industry?” write: American 
Society of Tool Engineers, 10700 
Puritan Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. 


* 


“MULTI-COM,” RCA’s new line of 
electronic  intercommunications 
equipment, is described in a full-color 
folder. Illustrations of annunciator 
and nonannunciator master instru- 
ments and remote units, and dia- 
grams of basic intercom systems are 
presented. Copies of this folder, Form 
3R2865, are available from Commer- 
cial Electronic Products, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Camden, N. J 


* * * 


TRANSLUCENT LIGHTING SYS- 
TEMS, featuring the new “Safari” 
design translucent vinyl panel, are 
shown in a_ four-page illustrated 
bulletin. Many of the unique con- 
struction features which facilitate 
installation, cut costs, and improve 
appearance are illustrated and ex- 
plained. Copies of the bulletin, AD 
6612, will be sent by Benjamin Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, III. 


* * * 


PORTABLE, BATTER Y-OPER- 
ATED, spring-motor magnetic tape 
recorders are presented in a new 
folder. Performance characteristics of 
15 models are tabulated for easy 
reference and to simplify selection. 
For a copy, write to: Amplifier Cor- 
poration of America, 398 Broadway, 
New York 13, N. Y. 


* * * 


NEARLY 200 FILMS, available on 
free loan to employee audiences and 
other organizations, are listed in a 
“Pocket Guide to Free Films.” The 
193 films range from a cartoon on 
stock investing to rose growing. They 
are 16mm. sound films, many of 
which are in full color, and they 
average 25 minutes in length. Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 3 East 54th 
St., New York 22, N. Y., will send the 
guide without charge. 
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EAR PLUGS, EAR VALVES, AND 
COMMERCIAL EAR MUFFS were 
compared by a major insurance com- 
pany. The results of the tests can 
be found in a report, “Noise Control 
Personal Protective Equipment,” 
offered by Sigma Engineering Com- 
pany, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


* * * 


WASTE RECEPTACLES, 13 sizes, 
are pictured in @ new catalog. They 
have baked enamel finishes with 
wrap-around stainless steel bases to 
combine appearance with service. To 
obtain a catalog, write: The Bennett 
Manufacturing Co., Alden, N. Y. 


* « * 


ELECTRO-REX, an electronic stencil 
cutter, produces stencils or plates 
from drawings, office forms, typed 
matter, or screened photographs. The 
system is explained in an interesting 
booklet offered by Rex-Rotary Dis- 
tributing Corporation, 387-4th Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


* * + 


TRADING STAMPS, the current 
rage, are looked at impartially in a 
32-page report by an advertising 
agency. The study is based on a 
selected group of housewives, a typi- 
cal cross section of an average com- 
munity. Copies can be obtained from 
the Marketing Dept.; Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; 383 Madison 
Ave.; New York 17, N. Y. 


k + 


“PASSING THE GAVEL” tells how 
to induct a new president of an or- 
ganization, and how to plan a “Past- 
Presidents’ Night.” The booklet will 
be sent by Organization Services, 
10200 Grand River, Detroit 4, Mich. 


* 


TRAPPED BY YOUR OWN REC- 
ORDS? A new folder will “untrap” 
you by showing the latest facilities 
for keeping records neat and orderly. 
For a Safe-T-Stak brochure write: 
Diebold, Incorporated, Mulberry Rd., 
S. E., Canton 2, Ohio. 


* x 


OFFICE SETTINGS, including more 
than 150 distinctive chair styles, are 
portrayed in an 80-page, multicolored 
catalog. Store design, display, decora- 
tion, and selection of proper office 
furniture and accessories are also 
covered in the book. Copies are avail- 
able from the B. L. Marble Chair 
Company, 89 Willis, Bedford, Ohio. 


cad + * 


A TRULY SAFE QUIZ asks 12 ques- 
tions about your company safe and 
explains the danger signals to watch 
for. Speedy correction of the quiz is 
gotten through the attached answer 
key. For your quiz, write to: Mosler 
Safe Company, 320 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
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3 Minutes from Grand Central 
Convenient to Fifth Avenue Shopping 
All Outside Rooms with Tub and Shower 


Radio; Television; Circulating Ice-Water 


HOME oF THE FAMOUS ‘Hawaiian Room’ 


See your local travel agent or write to 
Promotion Dept. for Brochure 160 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST.. NEW ‘YORK CITY, 17 


“NEW YORK’S FRIENDLY HOTEL” 


For Reservations and Further Information Phone: 


Chicago: DEarborn 2-4432 


Boston HAnecock 6-6625 Miami: FRanklin 9-8331 
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10-DAY 
FREE 
EXAMINATION 


Dartuecl 
Public Relatious 
Aaudbook 


Three years in preparation by 
Dartnell’s editorial staff, this new 
handbook contains much material 
not to be found in any other book 
on the subject. 


A copy should be on the desk of 
every profit-minded executive. 


OVER {1,000 PAGES 
FULLY INDEXED 
LEATHERETTE BOUND 
$12.50, PLUS POSTAGE 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Please send a copy of the new DARTNELL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS HANDBOOK. I'd 
like to give it a try for 10 days. 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 


ZONE 





How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


yy Gives Graphic Picture — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

vy Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

y Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

X%+ Made of Metal, Compact and Attractive. 
Over 100,000 in Use 


Full Price $4950 with Cards 


FREE 


Traffic, Inventory, 





24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. A-300 
Without Obligation 











Write for Your Copy Teday 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd Street « New York 36, N.Y. 





XMM MH 


Closing +e Sale 


A 16mm. sound motion picture 
featuring BORDEN and BUSSE 


%& how sales champs weove oa thread of 
closing all through the presentation 


¥& methods topnotchers use to find the 
key issues for closing 


% how to translate product features into 
order-winning buyer benefits 


¥%& how to rivet the customer's attention to 
the presentation 


%& how winning salesmen ask for the order 
at closing time—repeatedly, if necessary. 


You can rent or buy a print of CLOS- 
ING THE SALE. Details, plus our new 
film catalog, mailed on request. Write 
to— 


DARTNELL 


4660 Ravenswood 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SALES 
TRAINING FILMS 


Chicago 40, Ill. 
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MANAGEMENT SUCCESSION. By 
The Acton Society Trust. England is 
facing the same problems the United 
States is in executive recruiting and 
replacement, according to this report. 
Not a manual of methods, it is an 
examination of the problems of man- 
agement succession and development. 
With a description of some of the 
answers given by more than 50 large 
organizations, and of the lessons that 
can be learned from their experience, 
is a survey of the educational back- 
ground and career history of 3,327 
managers. How 50 companies try to 
recruit, select, train, and promote 
their future managers and an at- 
tempt to discover what the promo- 
tion practices of five companies look 
like from the shop floor and the of- 
fice are included in the book along 
with numerous graphs, charts, and 
appendixes. The Acton Society Trust, 
39 Welbeck St., London, England. 139 
pages. $2.00. 


FOURTH UTILITY MANAGEMENT 
WORKSHOP PROCEEDINGS. An 
annual two-week seminar for study- 
ing utility management methods is 
analyzed in this book. Papers pre- 
sented by guest lecturers, material 
developed by Workshop study groups, 
and remarks and observations of the 
staff comprise most of the content. 
The executive, his job, his personality, 
as well as his training and its cost, 
are presented. Morale, productivity 
and profits, and problems of group 
functioning in industry are also 
treated. Department of Industrial 
Engineering and Management, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 
95 pages. $5.00. 


CONFERENCE LEADER’S GUIDE 
FOR SUPERVISION OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND ENGINEERING PER- 
SONNEL. By John T. Lloyd and 
Robert D. Gray. A supplement to 
Bulletin 26, “Supervision of Scientific 
and Engineering Personnel,” this 
booklet is a guide for discussions. In 
the topics outlined are development 
of the professional employee; building 
a good technical team; appraisal of 
performance; the supervisor’s role in 
professional development; policies for 
salary administration; benefit plans; 
handling grievances; unionization of 
professional employees; communi- 
cations; and organization of a profes- 
sional work group. The pages are 
printed on green paper to make the 
supplemental sheets distinguishable, 
but readability is impaired. Book- 
store, California Institute of Tech- 


nology, Pasadena, Calif. 76 pages 
Bulletin 26 plus Conference Guide 
$8.75. 


RECRUITING AND SELECTING 
OFFICE EMPLOYEES. By Milton 
M. Mandell. Report No. 27 in the 
American Management Association 
series deals with 320 replies to ques- 
tionnaires. Among the respondents 
are manufacturers, banks, insurance 
companies, stores, and utilities, vary- 
ing in number of office employees 
from fewer than 50 (11 per cent ot 
the sample) to more than 1,000 (17 
per cent). In the first part of the 
book, the author—who has served as 
chief of the Management Testing 
Unit, Standards Division, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission since 1945—looks 
at the recruitment program; prob- 
lems and pitfalls in selection; ap- 
plication blanks, interviews, tests, 
and reference inquiries; the recruit- 
ment and selection of special groups; 
and the selection of supervisors and 
managers. The second part presents 
sample forms: job description, inter- 
view rating, reference inquiry, per- 
formance follow-up, and merit rating. 
American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
175 pages. $4.75. 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS. By Edmund 
Whittaker. Dr. Whittaker views the 
economy as a system whose parts are 
interlinked to form a whole. In this 
interweaving of macro- and micro- 
economics, he takes into account the 
contributions of the various schools 
of thought, clarifies the principles, 
explains and defines useful analytical 
procedures, gives their uses and 
limitations, and sets down appli- 
cations to our present-day economy. 

Part I of Economic Analysis goes 
into the principles and procedures, 
with individual chapters on: Man 
and the economy, economics as a 
science, economics as an art, inter- 
pretation of experience, and planning. 
In Part II on applications, Dr. Whit- 
taker surveys equilibrium in_ the 
economy as a whole and explores 
various facets of the economy from 
the viewpoint of economic theory, all 
in the light of material presented in 
the first section. This lengthier part 
includes: An over-all view of the 
economy, individual choice of level of 
work and income, consumption, time 
preference and investment, produc- 
tion, problems of production (size, 
product choice, location, price), and 
the national income. John Wiley & 
Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. 460 pages. $6.50. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


EDWARD M. RYAN, who wrote the 
article on use of bulletin boards in 
industry, is editor of Dartnell’s 
“Personnel Administration Service.” 
Mr. Ryan has had a great deal of 
experience in employee communi- 
cation. Prior to his association with 
Dartnell he was co-director of the 
consulting firm, Elliott & Ryan In- 
dustrial Services of Cincinnati. Other 
articles by Mr. Ryan which have 
appeared in AMERICAN BUSINESS over 
the past year include “Who Needs a 
Consultant?” and “How Much Do 
Your Fringe Benefits Cost?” 


- * * 


WILLIAM M. LONGMAN is executive vice- 
president of Central Surveys Inc., of 
Shenandoah, Iowa. This firm is one 
of the country’s best recognized public 
and employee opinion sampling or- 
ganizations. Mr. Longman has been 
with Central Surveys for 10 years 
and has worked with over a hundred 
top companies in opinion sampling. 
Among the clientele have been such 
utilities as Wisconsin Public Service 
Corp., Potomac Electric Power Co., 
and Washington Water Power Co. He 
is a graduate of the University of 
Nebraska. 
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WALTER F. COFFIN, recently welcomed 
into the family of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
contributors, delves into a complex 
accounting problem solved success- 
fully at Herrick Iron Works in his 
second effort. A typical small busi- 
ness, Herrick’s payroll included many 
workers whose pay rate changed with 
the type of job performed. Clever 
solution: A daily timecard listing 
work done with space for changing 
rates of pay. Mr. Coffin was also 
impressed by the unusual relationship 
between Herrick’s president and its 
very active board of directors. The 
story behind this profitable relation- 
ship is scheduled for a future issue 
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Agency—L. E. MeGin 


Remington Rand Ine 
Agency—Paris & Peart, Inc 


Shaw-Walker Company, The 


Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co 


Shredmaster Corporation, The 


Agency—Cayton, Inc. 
Universal Shredder Company 


Vari-Typer Corporation 
Agency—Williams & London Ad 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Correspondence Course 





ELECTRONICS 


Correspondence Course 
“Programming for Business Computers” 


The application of business problems to 
electronic computers requires trained 
men and women. The Correspondence 
Course “Programming for Business 
Computers” provides this training. It 
is ideal for Company Training Pro- 
grams 

BUSINESS ELECTRONICS workshop 
method of instruction provides practi- 
cal experience in programming busi- 
ness problems, Send Today without ob- 
ligation for brochure describing this 
excellent training course. 


BUSINESS ELECTRONICS INC. 


Programming Section 
BOX 3330, RINCON ANNEX 
SAN FRANCISCO 19, CALIF. 











Vocational Analysis 





GRAPHO ANALYSIS—handwriting analysis 

stops credit losses, helps business executives 
from coast to coast with personnel selection, 
collection problems. Credit Manager, Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, endorses highly. 
Other executives in every walk of business life 
depend on grapho analysis. Let us show you 
how you may use handwriting analysis for 
pleasure, profit. A profession and science. Our 
members are selected. Free illustrated trial 
lesson sent without charge or obligation. In- 
vestigate now. IGAS, Inc., Dept. 618, 2307 
South National Station, Springfield, Missouri. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS, $6,000 to $35,000. 
We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 46 years). Procedure of 
high standards individualized to your personal 
requirements. Identity covered. Particulars— 
R. W. BIXBY, INC., 550 Brisbane Bildg., 
suffalo 3, N. Y. 





Business Booklets 


FILE THIS, PLEASE 


by Marjorie Payne 








Here is a popular booklet by an 
expert on filing which will help 
every officeworker—from the top 
man on down—to eliminate many 
costly delays and losses. It will 
make good filing a habit and save 
time and dollars. Order enough 
copies to put one on each desk in 
your office. The cost is nominal. 
QUANTITY PRICES 
40 cents 


...30 cents 
26 cents 


Single copies 
12 to 99 copies 
100 to 249 copies 
(Postage will be added) 


Order direct from publisher— 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 




















HAT is business going to do about the 
creeping inflation that lies ahead? To the 
man on the street a little inflation looks like 
a good thing. His pay checks get bigger. But 
the businessman faces the disturbing fact that 
inflation eats reserves he has set up to replace 
worn-out equipment. Speaking before the 
National Editorial Association in Chicago last 
month, Roger M. Blough, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation, pointed up 
the problem when he said that an open hearth 
plant for making steel, which could be built 
for $10 million 25 vears ago, would cost 864 
million to replace today. He asked: ““Where 
is the other $54 million coming from?” Pre- 
sumably out of profits. But after taxes have 
been paid, there is very little left for plant 
rehabilitation. So the company must either go 
into debt or get along with its obsolete plants. 
Plainly, if we are to preserve our private enter- 
prise economy and create new jobs to care for 
our increasing population, there is need for a 
more realistic treatment of depreciation by the 
new Congress. Inflation has destroyed the 
original intent and purpose of the depreciation 
provisions of our present tax laws. We are 
headed for real trouble unless something is 
done about it—soon. 


* * * 


This problem of maintaining profits to offset 
inflationary pressures is causing some business- 
men to raise prices—which, of course, only 
makes inflation “creep” faster. This practice 
overlooks the possible effect of prices on vol- 
ume. It is worth noting that the Campbell 
Soup Company, which has stepped up both its 
investment in new plants and its national ad- 
vertising, reported that for the last fiscal year 
sales were up 14 per cent and earnings reached 
an all-time high. In the last five years, without 
any increase in prices on principal products, 
Campbell sales went up 40 per cent and profits 
per share rose 37 per cent. Increased volume 
did it. So we suggest that before raising prices, 
it might be well to analyze the effect of previous 
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price increases on volume. You might be well 
advised to keep your prices down and step up 
your sales and advertising effort in 1957. If 
there should be a recession, the company that 
is in a strong competitive position, pricewise, 
will be out in front. 


* x * 


Then there is this recurring problem of com- 
pensating salesmen in a period of rising prices. 
Some pay plans, especially commission plans 
geared to territorial volume, make it too easy 
for a salesman to make a lot more money with- 
out extra effort. In fact, it can become so easy 
for a man to satisfy his financial needs that 
he is tempted to rest on his oars and let in- 
Hation do his work, While we believe that any 
good salesman is worth all he can earn, a recent 
Dartnell survey showing earnings of salesmen 
in the principal lines of business indicates that 
some salesmen may be earning more than they 
are worth. This isn’t good for the salesman or 
for the company. Under prevailing conditions, 
any pay plan for salesmen that is more than 
two years old would seem to be in need of a 
keelhauling. 

% * * 


Markets are on the move in these United 
States of America. Good roads, the automobile, 
prosperity, and the love of our people for the 
open country have stepped up the trek to the 
suburbs. A survey by U. 8S. News & World 
Report indicates that by 1975 more than 83 
million Americans will be living in the suburbs. 
This seems fantastic, but when you stop to 
consider that personal income has risen to a 
record $328.5 billion—a gain of $17.5 billion 
over a year ago—it seems like a conservative 
estimate. At any rate, it is one trend that we 
ought to be doing something about. Markets 
are people; and, as we can see from this move 
to the suburbs, people are on the move. Like 
the Red Queen in Through the Looking Glass, 
we have to run faster and faster just to stay 
where we are.—J. C. Aspley 
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She saves half the time... 


O~alionals adding machine... 


Live keyboard* with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 





Saves up to 50% hand motion—and 
effort! Never before have so many time- 
and-effort-saving features been placed 
on an adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor! So you 
can now forget the motor bar! No more 
back-and-forth hand motion from keys 
to motor bar. Think of the time and 
effort this saves. 

Keyboard is instantly adjustable to 
each operator’s touch! No wonder oper- 
ators are so enthusiastic about it. They 


do their work faster—with up to 50% 


less effort. New operating advantages, 
quietness, beauty. 

“Live” Keysoarp with Adjustable 
Key-touch plus 8 other time-saving 
features combined only on the National 
Adding Machine: Clear 


Signal . . . Subtractions in red... 


(utomatic 


Automatic Credit Balance in red... 
Automatic space-up of tape when total 
prints .. . Large Answer Dials. . 
Easy-touch Key Action .. . Full-Visible 
Keyboard with Automatic Ciphers .. 
Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvavron 9, onto 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


Boss saves ealll the cost! 


emt ocrreres:a-- 
A National Adding Machine pays 
for itself with the time-and-effort 
it saves, then continues savings as 
yearly profit. One hour a day saved 
with this new National will, in the 
average office, repay 100% a year 
on the investment. See a demon- 
stration, today, on your own work. 
Call the nearest National branch 


office or National dealer. 


*#TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


MWalional 





from the PRODUCERS of the MOTION PICTURE 


“Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer” 


Ceasons Greetings 
7c JAM HANDY Crotiats: 


OFFICES IITs ereeteaye bd Math  Wegewsed PL ° 2821 E Groat blvd. 





